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M. ‘LOUIS ADOLPHE. THIERS.. | it is this mannikin 1 who has contrived, upon clambering 


—- | into the tribune, to top more than once and by consider- 
LTHOUGH M. Thiers: has already been twice | ably more than a head and shoulders, the mass of his 


Prime Minister ee a — contemporaries. He 
of France, his eleva- has done this, as 
tion, in his old age = much as anything, 


it is true, by his 
agility. Besides 
which, his adapta- 
bility, his pliability, 
his dexterity and 
adroitness, have 
been quite unequal- 
led. He has been 
compared, indeed, 
to the supplest of 
steel springs, flexile 
and of irrepressible 
resilience. His apt- 
est motto would per- 
haps be that of the 
Temples, flecti non 
Srangi. Unlike rulers 
of men who have 
been born in the 
purple, he came into 
the world as a child 
| of the people, in the 
midst of the blood- 
red epoch of the 
Reign of Terror, in 
the supreme crisis 
of the first Great 
French Revolution. 
Three other revolu- 
tions he has since 
then witnessed, two 
of which he has 
mainly influenced ; 
if not riding the 


and almost by na- 
tional acclamation, 
toa virtual dictator- 
ship is remarkable. 
It is all the more 
remarkable bearing 
in mind what his 
whole career has 
been,and remember- 
ing especially that he 
originally started in 
life under every con- 
ceivable disadvan- 
tage—his parentage 
obscure, his fortune 
poverty, his stature 
mean, his general 
appearance insigni- 
ficant. M. Corme- 
nin, the most bril- | 
liant, and also the | 
most cynical of his | 
delineators, writing | ; 
more than thirty | | 
yearsago of this now ; i 
Republican Chief of Wy 
forty million French- 
men, exclaimed, in 
a kind of wonder, 
“ He has everything 
against him !”—re- 
ferring immediately 
afterwards, with un- 




















justifiable strength of QE, MSS se 

diction, to what he PLL = YB Za whirlwind and di- 
scornfully termed M. apsitl recting the storm, at 
Thiers’ disgraces phy- M. LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS. least being carried 
siques, meaning his (From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, buoyantly upon the 


pigmy form, his topmost wave in 
nasal voice; his as- | | the turmoil of the 
pect, according to Timon, in three words, ‘chubby, negli- ‘tempest. His achievements at these moments of sudden 
gent, vulgar; his prattle having about it, as he remarked, | elevation—his contrivances in the midst of them for the 
something of the merchant, his gait something of the | preservation of his equilibrium—are only comparable 
apprentice. Nevertheless, in spite of every disadvantage, | to those of an acrobat above Niagara. But this 

















beyond all doubt the most inconsistent politician. A 
revolutionist, a reactionist, a monarchist, a republican, a 
constitutionalist, the gyrating baubles of the hour have 
for him been kept rolling in mid-air like the golden balls 
in the hands of a juggler. No man in his time, not even 
Béranger, has done more than M. Thiers to enhance, the 
glamour of the Napoleonic legend in its influence over 
the whole French population. His literary masterpiece 
is the apotheosis of the great Emperor. Yet no one 
has, throughout the whole of these last twenty years 
of the revival of the empire, been a more persistent 
or a more implacable antagonist, through good report 
quite as much as through evil report, of the entire scheme 
of imperialism. The apologist of the author of the 
massacres of September—for Danton is really the hero of 
his revolutionary prose epic, “L’ Histoire de la Revolution 
Frangaise "—M. Thiers, in 1830, as the chief mouthpiece 
of the delegates at Neuilly, did not hesitate to huckster 
the crown, like a clever stock-jobber, into the hands of 
the millionaire son of Egalité, then the choice of the 
Paris dourgeoisie. Unweighted by conscience, clever, glib, 
supple, ready, abounding in contrivance, prepared at any 
moment to obey the dictates of expediency, M. Thiers 
has, throughout his career, bounded over every difficulty, 
always alighting on his feet. Arriving in Paris exactly 
fifty years ago, empty-handed, in search of his fortunes, 
a mere intellectual adventurer, he has managed within 
this half-century to secure to himself wealth, fame, 
and authority—the reputation he has thus acquired 
being equally his in his various capacities as orator, 
historian, financier, publicist, statesman, administrator. 

The salient incidents of his biography are as 
follow :— 

On the 16th of April, 1797, Louis Adolphe Thiers 
was born at Marseilles. His father earned the bread 
of his home as a working locksmith, the very*craft the 
last Bourbon king had been playing at when the crash 
of the Revolution swept Louis XVI. from his palace to 
the Temple, and thence to the guillotine. Through his 
mother’s family (in the trading class), the future his- 
torian of the Revolution was related to two of its many 
famous victims—Joseph and André Chénier, of the 
latter of whom, the young poet, it is told so pathetically 
that he struck his despairing head against the beam of 
the guillotine as he stepped upon it, exclaiming, “And 
there was something here!” Educated first at his 
mother’s knees, Thiers became next a pupil at the Ly- 
ceum of his native place, and was subsequently entered 
as a student at the Ecole Polytechnique. There, as 
previously at the local academy, receiving instruction at 
the cost of the imperial exchequer, the boy, who, in obe- 
dience to the proclivity of that warlike age, was intended 
for the military service of the empire, soon began to 
give signs of exceptional intelligence by distinguishing 
himself in geometry and mathematics. The drift of his 


studies towards the army, however, was, in his eighteenth 
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year, interrupted and ultimately turned aside in a wholly 
different direction by the downfall of the vast fabric built 
up, not only in France, but over the chief parts of Europe, 
by the daring hand of Napoleon. It might have been said 
then of Thiers, literally, cedant arma toge, the military 
student at the Polytechnic giving up all thought of 
the sword in 1815, and becoming, in that year, a student 
of jurisprudence in the college of Aix, under the direc- 
tion of M. Arnaud, until called to the bar three years 
afterwards. 

It is during his career as a law student that the ach- 
racteristic story is related as to his competition for one 
of two prizes by writing an.“ Eloge de Vauvenargues.” 
Before the sealed packets were opened, it became known 
throughout the college that the ultra-Royalist masters 
were predetermined, if possible, that Thiers, who was 
then very generally expected to be the victor, and who 
was regarded by the professors one and all with especial 
disfavour because of his advanced liberal opinions, 
should, in any case, wot be successful. Doubtful that 
his packet might be in some way identified by his 
handwriting or otherwise, Thiers withdrew his manu- 
script. An angry controversy sprang up in consequence 
between the students and the professors; the intended 
competition was postponed, and it was only after several 
weeks had e'apsed that the prize-essays were formally 
collected for examination. On the distribution of the 
rewards of merit, Thiers’ E/oge, to the chagrin of the 
masters, was found, in spite of all their precautions, to 
have been allotted the second place on the list, the 
chief prize, however, having been awarded to an entirely 
new competitor who, at the last moment, had forwarded 
his essay through the Paris post-office quite anony- 
mously. Here at least was consolation to the partially 
baulked professors. The obnoxious student had won 
the secondary position, it was true, but as an aspirant for 
the first he had been surpassed. Unluckily, on the 
revelation of the authorship of the Paris packet by the 
chief prizeholder, he also was found to be—M. Adolphe 
Thiers. Becoming an avocat in 1818, Thiers practised 
for a few sessions in that capacity, but with indifferent 
success. Insomuch did he fail to make any headway as 
a forensic orator or as a legal practitioner that three 
years had scarcely elapsed before he determined upon 
abandoning the provincial bar and seeking his fortunes 
in the metropolis, as a journalist. 

Thiers arrived in Paris in September, 1821, being 
then in the twenty-sixth year of his age. Coming 
there almost simultaneously with his college friend 
Mignet, soon afterwards his rival as the historian 
of the Revolution, the future Premier and now almost 
Dictator of France, lodged humbly enough for a while 
ina small apartment au guatriéme, almost a grénier, in 
the Passage Montesquieu. Introducing himself to Manuel, 
he was soon afterwards introduced by Manuel to M. 
Etienne, then chief editor of the Constitutionnel, by whom 
he was at once placed on the staff of that newspaper. 
Thiers was formally enrolled as a publicist before the 
end of November. His anonymous articles were penned 
with so much rapidity and ability that they were 
shortly afterwards collected for separate publication, 
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appearing in a volume entitled “La Monarchie Fran- 
cise.” Besides assuming a prominent position forthwith 
on the Paris press as a political writer, he also acted 
conspicuously as an art critic on the Globe and on 
the Constitutionnel. Hence, attesting his skill in the 
latter capacity, his second book, the “Salon de 1822.” 
Towards the close of his first year as a Parisian jour- 


nalist, as the fruit of a holiday excursion he produced, | 


as his third book or /évraison, a sketch of “ The Pyrenees 
and the South of France.” 


Cordially welcomed by the brilliant circle surrounding | 


the banker-deputy Lafitte, and in the more aristocratic 
gatherings around Prince Talleyrand, the young writer, in 
spite of his seeming personal insignificance, soon made 
his way in society by his radiant genius as a talker. 

At this turning-point in his life an eminently con- 
genial theme was suggested to him by one of his literary 
cnfréres, namely, the history of the French Revolu- 
tion. 
was substantially realized in ten Volumes’. Before the 
work was half completed the author’s fame was esta- 
blished. In the year in which the concluding volume of 
his annals of the great revolution was published, another 
revolution had been accomplished, of which the historian 
was one of the political leaders. The popular outbreak 
had been preceded by the denunciation of the reaction- 
ary ministry of Prince Polignac by the leading journal- 
ists. Guizot spoke through /e Zemps, Thiers through 
le National, of which he was the first editor. Thiers 
wrote the first proclamation in 1830, formally proposing 
the Duke of Orleans as the sovereign. Thiers went in 
person, at the head of a deputation, to Neuilly to offer 
the crown to his royal highness, and remarked to 
Madame Adelaide (according to Louis Blanc in his 
“Histoire de Dix Ans,” I. 309) in words, simple as they 
are, worthy of being echoed now in thunder between 
Paris and Versailles, “There is something great and 
worth saving in France!” Even then, in 1830, there 
were dreams of the revival of Imperialism-—Lavocat and 
Dumoulin wanting to proclaim the empire ; Thiers and 
Mignet with difficulty dissuading the former from the 
enterprise, while Dumoulin, by a ruse, was made prisoner. 
The stock-jobbing arrangement had the preference. 
The bargain was struck, and Philippe’s old “ pear-head ” 
became king, and M. Thiers, four years previously, had 
produced his first financial work, an account of “ Law 
and his schemes.” On the morrow of the July Revolu- 
tion, Thiers first tasted the sweets of office, by holding 
a subordinate place in the finance ministry of Baron 
Louis, who, on resigning three months afterwards, boldly 


'“The History of the French Revolution :” an admirable trans- 
lation of which, by Frederick Shoberl, has been published by 
Mr. R. Bentley, in five volumes. Just now this work will be read 
with peculiar interest, not a little enhanced by the striking portraits 
and powerful delineations of many of the terrible scenes enacted 
during the Revolution. The illustrative notes are very useful, 


and really from the “most authentic sources,” such as :—De 
Bouillé, Arago, Mignet, Jomini, De Stael, Dumont, the Duchesse 
@Abrantes, Bertrand de Molleville, O’Meara, Lafayette, Louis 

aparte, Clery, Sir Walter Scott, Bourrienne, Miot, Prince 
Hardenberg, Napoleon’s correspondence, Tweddell, Savary, Mon- 
tholon, etc., etc. 





Between the years 1823 and 1830 the vague idea | 








Thiers modestly declined the golden lure, consent- 
ing to be named Under Secretary of State; how- 
ever, on the 4th November, 1830, in Lafitte’s adminis- 
tration, M. Thiers held that office until the 13th March, 
1831, when Casimir Perier became the head of a new 
administration. 

Meanwhile Thiers, having been returned to the 
Chamber as Deputy for the College of Aix, in which he 
had received his legal education, was preparing to secure 
a parliamentary reputation. Re-elected at Aix in the 
January of 1831, he dropped his pompous and artificial 
style of oratory, and began to talk—a marvel in the 
French Tribune—without notes! Although when mounted 
to that coign of ’vantage, the front of the estrade, as 
Cormenin says, reaches to his shoulders and almost hides 
him from the auditory— 


“ Yet, so soon as the little man gets possession of the tribune he 
ensconces himself in it so entirely at his ease, he has such a flow 
of conversation, such an outpouring of mind, that you allow your- 
self to be carried away by the pleasure of hearing him.” 


Further, says the Viscomte la Haye, while sketching 
the great little orator with a rapid touch or two from 
that luminous pencil— 


“From habit, Thiers droops his head upon his chin while going 
to the tribune, but once mounted into it, and actually speaking, he 
there erects it so jauntily, and lifts himself so alertly on tiptoe, that 
he out-tops the whole assembly !” 


One while Cormenin compares him in these oratorical 
displays to a ¢ricoteuse, to “a woman without a beard 
seated knitting in the tribune.” Once, without naming 
it, he has evidently the humming bird in his thoughts 
when exclaiming, almost in a rapture of admiration— 


“ He claps his wings, he basks in the sun, he takes by turns the 
tints of purple, of gold, of azure. He does not speak, he coos ; he 
does not coo, he whistles ; he does not whistle, he warbles; and is 
so enchanting both in colour and melody that one knows not which 
to admire the more, his voice or his plumage.” 


His oratory has been chiefly subservient to his ad- 
vancement as an administrator: and to it, mainly, he 
is indebted for his advancement. Appointed Minister 
of the Interior in Marshal Soult’s Cabinet, on the 11th 
October, 1832, he planned and ordered, to extinguish 
the flame of insurrection in La Vendée, the arrest of 
the Duchess de Berry ; while by sending an army to 
Antwerp, he saved the independence of Belgium, then 
seriously threatened. Shortly afterwards, he exchanged 
the portfolio of the Interior for that of Commerce and 
Public Works, during his governance of which depart- 
ment the statue of the Great Napoleon was replaced on 
the column of the Place Vendéme, the matchless Arc 
de l’Etoile and the peerless Madeleine being simul- 
taneously completed. On his resuming his position as 
Minister of the Interior in 1834 there devolved upon 
him the invidious task of suppressing the Lyons _in- 
surrection. Thiers retained the same office under both 
Marshal Gerard and the Duc de Broglie until 1836; 


| and, in the preceding July, was standing by the side of 





or. > a 











Marshal Mortier when the latter was shot down by 
Fieschi’s infernal machine, that atrocious anticipation of 
the mitrailleuse. 

During his earlier years as a Minister, Thiers received 
one of the noblest tokens of success attainable by a 
Frenchman ; having been elected on the 13th December, 
1834, to a seat in the Academy. His first Premiership 


came to him little more than a twelvemonth afterwards, | 1 ! 8 
| expedition, Prince Louis Napoleon’s Proclamation at 


when he became simultaneously President of the Council 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. His cabinet lasted 


exactly six months, when it was replaced by that of | 


Count Molé. During the two following years, the ex- 
Premier occupied his time in an artistic tour among the 
galleries and studios of Italy ; and during this journey 
he conceived a project never yet realized, of writing a 
History of Florence. 

When Prime Minister for the first time, Thiers was 
only forty, and no more than forty-five when he again 
won his way to the Premiership. Upon the former 
occasion he had said—and his words should be laid well 
to his own heart at this moment—“ To savea revolution, 
you must preserve it from its own excesses.” His second 
ministry extended over eight months altogether ; within 
which interval he all but succeeded in driving France 
single-handed into a war against avast European coalition. 
Prior to that, however, he left abiding marks of his second 
advancement to authority upon the annals of France and 
upon the metropolis. 
terment of the remains of Napoleon, a project then 
actually realized in the transference from their temporary 
resting-place under the willows at St. Helena to their 
permanent repose beneath the golden dome of the 
Invalides. “ He was both Emperor and King!” Such 
was the ministerial declaration formally made on sub- 
mitting this romantic enterprise to the approval of the 
Orleanist legislature : 


“ He was the legitimate sovereign of our country. ... Under the 
dome, in the midst of the temple consecrated by religion to the 
God of Armies, Art shall raise a tomb worthy of the name to be 
inscribed upon it!” 


That design, as we all know, has long since been 
superbly accomplished. Conqueror and Lawgiver, 
Founder of a Dynasty and organizer of an imperial rule 
in the exercise of which he had Kings for his satraps, 
he rests there in his ponderous sarcophagus of porphyry, 
“ on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of the French 
people whom he loved so well.” Notwithstanding all 
which, in the estimation of others besides one of the 
truest poets who ever wrote in Blackwood— 


“* The spacious azure of yon sea 
Alone his minster floor shall be, 
Coped by the stars—red evening’s smile 
His epitaph ; and thou, rude Isle, 
Austerely girt and thunder-rent, 
Napoleon’s only monument!” 


Simultaneously with the re-interment at the Invalides, 
M. Thiers secured the erection, over the bones of the 500 
victims of the. Revolution of 1830, of the July column, 
surmounted by the Statue of Liberty, in the Place de la 


His was the project for the disin- | 
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| Bastille; in addition to which, at the cost of many 


millions, he provided for the capital the granite cincture 
of its vast fortifications. His term of power was in 
other ways memorable. During those eight months 
the national expenditure exceeded the estimates by 
nearly as many millions—7,400,000/, On the 27th 
April he was enrolled Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour. On the 6th August, the date of the Boulogne 


| Vimeroux made this announcement: “ M. Thiers, Pre- 





sident of the Council, is named President of the Pro- 
visional Government.” Driven from power in less than 
three months afterwards by the recoil from his own 
temerity as the only partizan in Europe of Mahomet 
Ali in antagonism to the Sublime Porte, M. Thiers 
diverted his thoughts from his disappointments as a 


| politician, by travels in Germany, Spain, Italy, and 


England, preparatory to the commencement of his 
opus magnum as a man of letters, the “ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire,” the twenty volumes of 
which were published in 1843 and 1863. As if in a 
last desperate attempt to vindicate—what certainly 
sets at defiance all possibility of vindication—his own 
political consistency, in the closing passage of this 
magnificent trumpeting of Imperialism, M. Thiers ex- 
claims, with affected enthusiasm,— 


“The life of this great man, so instructive to soldiers, rulers, and 
politicians, contains a lesson also for citizens. It teaches them that 
they ought never to abandon their country to the power of one man, 
no matter who he may be, no matter under what circumstances. 
This is the cry that springs from my heart, the sincere wish I utter 
as I close this long history of our triumphs and our reverses.” 


Apart from the great literary merits of this elaborate 
composition, the work reveals, on the part of the civilian 
author, marvellous skill as a military strategist,—inso- 
much that we can hardly wonder when we find the 
Viscomte la Haye, after remarking apropos to M. 
Thiers’ self-sufficiency, “ were he to be offered the com- 
mand of an army, he would not refuse it,” going on to 


| observe,— 


“ And for my part, I am by no means sure, on the faith of Timon, 
that he would not gain the battle. I vow to you I have heard with 
my own ears generals so taken with him (exgoués de lui) as to 
declare they would willingly serve under his command. Were he 
only four inches taller, and had he only learned the march at double- 
quick, he also might have been a little corporal, he might have been 
a morsel of a Napoleon (un tranché @un Napoléon ).” 


Even Alison, who had no particular predilection for 
him, went the length of asserting, in regard to M. Thiers 
as far back as in 1854, “his talents proved equal to any 
situation however great, any duties however onerous.” 
An extravagant assertion, now running imminent hazard 
of being signally falsified. 

The revolution of February, 1848, found M. Thiers 
unprepared. Its glare revealed him in the streets of 
Paris, in the uniform of a National Guard, carrying a 
musket over his shoulder. His sole efforts at that crisis 
in the cause of order and in direct antagonism to the 
Socialists, were the publication in that year of his 
treatise “Du Droit de Propriété,” and in the following 
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year of a kindred treatise “Du Communisme.” As 
illustrative, again of his ineradicable inconsistency, it is 
especially worthy of note that he was among those who 
on the 10th of December, 1848, voted for the Presidency 
of Prince Louis Napoleon, whose candidature until then 
he had opposed systematically, and whose career since 
then he has pursued with the most virulent and malignant 
implacability. So persistent was his antagonism to the 
Prince President, that the latter had no alternative at the 
time of the coup d’¢état but to include M. Thiers among 
those arrested at 5 o’clock on the morning of the 2nd of 
December. His weeping at their drawing his “curtain 
in the dead of night,” recalls Cormenin’s dictum: “ His 
courage is that of nervous people, a sort of feverish and fit- 
ful courage, ending in convulsions and fainting.” Timon 
adding as wittily as cynically, “ Such weaknesses are only 
excusable on a sofa. There should be no swooning in 
politics.” Conducted immediately on his arrest to the 
prison Mazas, he was shortly afterwards sent by rail to 
Strasbourg, and set free on the other side of the Rhine. 
He sought refuge in Frankfort, and several months after 
were spent in fresh visits, for the purposes of his History, 
to the great battle-fields of the empire, eagerly avail- 
ing himself, nevertheless, of the permission accorded 
to him, on the 7th August, 1852, to return to his native 
country. It was not, however, until the appearance of 
the imperial decree of the 24th November, 1860, that he 
could with anything like self-respect resume his place in 
the political arena. About two years afterwards he was 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies as a Parisian 
representative. The grandest of all his electoral triumphs 
was reserved for him on the convocation of the present 
Republican National Assembly, first of Bordeaux, now of 
Versailles. In 1848, on the 4th of June, he was elected 
by four departments, immediately afterwards voting for 
the Dictatorship of Cavaignac. Towards the close of this 
ghastly war of 1870-71, in which the glory of France 
has been rolled in the dust at the feet of the German 
soldiery, M. Thiers was returned by as many as twenty- 
three departments, the aggregate number of votes recorded 
in his favour being upwards of 1,000,000. A virtual 
Dictatorship then passed into his unarmed hands. He 
was declared President of the Executive Government, 
having the responsibility of selecting his administration. 
His elevation to the chair of the Republican Presidency 
seemed like the extravagant recompense paid to the old 
man for his affecting journeys from capital to capital, 
during the supreme agony of the war, in the desperate 
effort to induce the neutral sovereigns to interpose. The 
consequences of his nomination (through a simple effusion 
of national gratitude) to so awful a responsibility are at 
this moment being witnessed. A man merely of expe- 
dients, not of principle, he has now to contend with 
revolution 7” revolution. 

Among his admirers he has long been known as the 
Napoleon of the Representative System ; but his former 
royal master, Louis Philippe, was no less absurdly de- 
signated the Napoleon of Peace ;—he, the Mr. Smith of 
the hereafter, with the shaved whiskers and the gingham 
umbrella! Soult spoke of Thiers, now as the “ Mirabeau- 
mouche,” now as the “ Petit Pouce Politique.” He has 
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| been styled a Demon of Mind, one of the acutest of his 
delineators saying of him (evidently thinking of the frog 
with its brains distributed all over its body)—“ He is 
filled with it (esprit) I believe, to the edges of his lips 
and the tips of his nails.” He has before now shown 
extraordinary political prescience, as when, on the 17th 
January, 1851, he declared from the tribune, “Si I’As- 
semblée céde . . . l'Empire c'est fait.” It would be 
difficult to imagine at this moment, however, even 
though, according to the couplet that has already passed 
into a proverb— 


“ The sunset of life has a mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before” 


that this man of keen vision and ready resource can see 
one inch beyond the rim of his spectacles. A “Demon 
of Mind,” forsooth ! (we thank thee, Timon, for teaching 
us that phrase!) What France wants now is a Demi- 
god of Action. 





As we write, the telegraph brings intelligence of the 
probable overthrow of M. Thiers’ government, the Revo- 
lution having obtained a large majority in the elections 
of Sunday ; Blanqui—the conspirator of May, 1839, and 
Socialist leader of 1848—having been elected President 
of the new government. The present is perhaps the 
greatest crisis in Thiers’ career. He has, by a culpable 
inactivity, allowed the modern Terrorists to gain the 
upper hand; and we place but little faith in the as- 
surance that the Comité Central will be attacked if it 
do not surrender “within a few days.” M. Thiers’ 
intentions are inscrutable ; and it is with small belief in 
his sincerity that we give his latest words to the National 
Assembly :— 

“We wish for liberty for Paris and for the whole of 
France ; but we wish also for union with liberty. All 
that human foresight can do for the re-establishment 
of order will be done, and the authority of the law will 
be upheld. I do not conceal from myself the attacks 
which are directed against the attitude I have assumed, 
and to which the Assembly has given in its adhesion. 
But that which does most honour to a political As- 
sembly is a grave demeanour, and there is nothing more 
dignified than silence, when principles do not thereby 
suffer.” 

M. Thiers repelled as a calumny the accusation that 
the Assembly and the Government intend to overthrow 
the Republic, and said,— 

“We are solely occupied with the re-organization of 
France. I repeat that order will be maintained, and 
that no one will be betrayed. I give a formal con- 
tradiction to those who accuse me of leading the 





way for a monarchical settlement. I found the Re- 
public an accomplished fact; before God and man 
I declare I will not betray it, and that those who 
say to the contrary speak falsely. The maintenance 
of order and the reconstruction of the country are 
my sole aims; victory will rest with the most 
wise; it will be the prize of reason, and France will 
issue from her trials in all her eternal grandeur.” 
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HAT are the true functions of the critic? The old 
W exploded theory was that there were certain 
canonsof judgment, elaborated by wise scholiasts and wiser 
moderns, of which the critic was the interpreter as well 
as the referee. He was supposed to stand like a judge, 
embodying written law, and expounding it for the benefit 
of the individual author or sage, and the outside world, 
otherwise unable to ascertain whether the writer had 
written properly or understood his business. His func- 
tions were obviously exalted, and as obviously expired 
when works came to be produced which it was impossible 
to refer to any standard of art or architecture. How 
was such an individual to judge of a scientific treatise, or 
a volume of essays, or a book of travel, or a collection of 
anecdotes, or a political history, or a three volumed 
novel, without a well-drawn moral? Clearly, he could 
have no canons to fit all these cases. The scientific man 
might not have the graceful diction of Tyndall, and yet 
his work might be as full of brilliant facts. The essay 
writer would excel as he illustrated the fact that “the 
style is the man,” and not as he copied Addison or 
affected Carlylese. The traveller might merely diarize, 
and yet produce an instructive and highly entertaining 
volume. The anecdotist could hardly have any plan but 
that of similarity, contrast, or chronological order. The 
historian might initiate a new style, as Macaulay did, or 
make you a part of actual occurrences, as Kinglake does. 
And what shall we say of the novelist? Do the best 
novels have the best plots? Must an author draw up a 
novel as an M.P. does an abstract resolution? Are the 
characters to be individuals the critics can recognize 
amongst their personal acquaintances? Is life to be 
drawn as it is, or it may be, or it ought tobe? Are 
there to be grades, ranging downwards from “ Roderick 
Random” through “Waverley” or the “ Pickwick 
Papers” to “Felix Holt,” Pierce Egan’s “Flower of the 
Flock,” or “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” like a curious 
genealogical tree? Surely the canons required for all 
these manifold differences are fictions, and cannot be 
discovered on record anywhere. If it were so, and they 
were accessible, anybody who could write a decent sen- 
tence could discharge critical functions, just as, with a 
volume of precedents and a statute-book, English law 
can be made moderately plain to you by a dull office- 
clerk, many degrees removed from a lawyer. 

The critical function, then, is not the mere interpre- 
tation of canons, except perhaps in poetry and in art, 
where originality is conditioned, as it should be, by 
more or less complete standards and successive schools. 
It manifests itself in classification, comparative judgment, 
and experienced fasting. It has to classify into orders, 
and schools, and degrees of relative excellence; it has 
to compare, as between predecessors or contemporaries, 
disciples and masters; it has to taste, like a wine-taster, 
keenly susceptible to all influences, and overtopping all 
by delicate and finished analysis. The true critic, in 
fact, deals with a book as the prepared photographic 
plate deals with an impression. He is ready to receive 





the combined effect of the sun and the object—the 
author’s mind and the produced work—and by a curious 
feat of his double consciousness he proceeds, and is 
proceeding all the while, to apply his own mind, over 
and above its receptivity, to an examination of the effect. 
His criticism is coloured by his own character, if he be 
honest, and it may be coleured by his own ignorance 
if he be dealing with matters wherein he has little actual 
knowledge. Some persons regard criticism as a hideous 
impertinence, whilst themselves “ nothing, if not critical.” 
They are, in fact, wise in their own folly, and believers 
in their own unbelief. To prove their case they 
have to destroy it, and the result is that only one thing 
remains, as a sort of finality, or rather, postulate 
—namely, “criticism is very well so long as I am the 
critic.” Criticism, in fact, is an impertinence where 
praise is the result of ignorance, and blame is the off- 
spring of malice or envy. But, as we should hardly 
expect a farrier to make a fine watchmaker, no wise 
man demands scientific criticism from a mere novel- 
taster, and the editor who should provide himself with 
no specialists would very soon find that his readers 
were as few as his reviews. 

The critical function has its place in literature and 
life. We all require guidance, more or less, and we 
should more frequently go astray if it were not for 
nameless individuals, with fertile pens and logical minds, 
and that kind of experience which no man can put 
into words, any more than he can lay down the finger- 
gymnastics, so to speak, of artificial flower-making or 
wood-carving. Some critics can tell the nature of a 
book when they have flourished their paper-knives about 
it half a dozen times; and a friend of ours once declared 
that he could sme// whether a book was good or bad— 
a curiosity subsequently explained by two facts—that he 
had chiefly to deal with foreign books, and that he 
disliked Republicanism as much as he did the peculiar 
odour of much of the paper used in making American 
books. Other critics are painfully laborious and con- 
scientious, erring often but never wilfully, and yet liable 
to be fascinated by a new style, temporarily forgetting 
the reviewer in the reader. Book-tasting has become a 
profession, and a very honourable one it is, when truly 
discharged. So many tons of literature are produced 
annually that it needs a few hundredweights to explain 
it; and there are readers who would be as unable to 
understand a book without these aids and reviews as an 
ignorant man would the taste of wine, of a certain age, 
without the guidance of an expert. They read it with 
the reviewer’s eyes and thoughts, and really fancy them- 
selves clever. The due exercise of the critical function 
is for them an affair of serious moment, and they get real 
culture where they would otherwise be lost or intel- 
lectually bed-ridden. For others, the taste is all they 
can get, and very precious and helpful it is in many 
cases, as any one’s experience and observation will con- 
vince him. It sometimes happens that the review is 
better than the book, though the book has helped it to 
be so. The writer of the book may not be thankful, 
but the public is benefited. In these, and many other 
ways we have not space to dilate upon, the critical 
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function is a part of modern culture, in one form or 
another, and if it threatens to almost supersede real 
roduction, in which the architecture and the masonry 
shall both be excellent, we need not be alarmed, inas- 
much as it indicates the approach of a period when if 
eat men will be more rare little men shall be less 
plentiful. When there are fewer natures needing the 
intervening expositor, production and not predication 
will become supreme. 
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APPLICATION OF ENDOWMENTS TO THE 
EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 





an 


sii iaitiaeaene OVERNED by 


common sense 
and the exigen- 
cies of daily life, 
it is by no means 
necessary for the 
consistent advo- 
cacy of the par- 
ticular clause in 
the Endowed 
Schools Act of 
1869, which pro- 
vides “as far as 
conveniently may 
be for extending 
to girls the bene- 
fits of school en- 
dowments,” that 
we should bind 
ourselves, hand 
and foot, to the 
whole program of 
the champions of 
woman’s rights. 
Nay, we have a 
shrewd suspicion 
that, by narrow- 
ing our platform, 
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the best step will in the result be found to have been 
taken towards ascertaining the real relative position of 
woman to man, and the best measures to be adopted 
towards making her the fittest helpmate to him or to 
her own sex, and qualifying her to be alike content 


with him or without him. It is on the principle of 
“obsta principiis” that the axe of reform should 
be laid to all the so-called frippery of female educa- 
tion which results in a smattering of half-acquired ac- 
complishments, a very imperfect acquaintance with the 
English language and literature, and an inability, in 
nine cases out of ten, to attain even mediocrity in an 
art which our great grandmothers understood to per- 
fection—the art of letter-writing. It is with an eye to 
the ensured capital, when the years of pupilage are over, 
of solid knowledge fit for use and circulation, and calcu- 
lated, if for nothing else, to minister profit, pleasure, and 


whol : ial reformers | , 
oe weyreemerteed gamereps pee yl | much consequence to the future of this country that we 


ought to bestir themselves—now that there is an oppor- | 


| tunity—for the improvement and 
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t enlargement of the 
curriculum of education for girls, and especially (because 
in the case of elementary education both sexes have 
any about equal advantages) for girls of the middle- 
class. 

We say that there is an opportunity, because (slow 
as may be the operations of the Commissioners under 
the Endowed Schools’ Act) it cannot fail but that within 
the next five or six years they will have matured schemes 
for all the counties of England and Wales; and even 
the local knowledge which most educated people possess 
must satisfy them that a judicious re-arrangement and 
systematization of provincial educational endowments 
will result in a husbandry of resources greatly to the 
advantage of a vast number of districts and centres. 
Already enough has appeared to encourage hope 
for the boy-world of the future; and we confess 
that we do think the ladies have a just grievance 
against the lords of the creation in that while endow- 
ments, exhibitions, prizes, and competitive examina- 
tions quicken male wits, and apply a systematic spur to 
masculine ambition, for themselves it seems as if society 
had come to a tacit agreement that the old Athenian sys- 
tem, which made the woman or the wife a social nobody, 
is the true one; and that at all events to the clamour of 
woman against her master ground must be yielded only 
inch by inch, lest the balance of power between the sexes 
should be reversed, and the scheme of the “ Princess” 
have its bond fide accomplishment. But, in truth, the 
question is not wholly a woman’s question. The pater- 
familias of the middle-class has often a family of no 
mean dimensions, though not often perhaps as large or 
as rapidly increased as that of Ginx, of whose baby 
we have all read the birth and adventures. And if 
in the family of the professional man or tradesman 
the number of daughters predominates, it does seem 
absurd and inconsistent that, whilst boys can avail them- 
selves of a solid education, subject to tests and stimu- 
lants, and carried forward into manhood for the more 
promising scholars, their sisters are to be left behind 
in the intellectual race, educated perhaps at home by 
a governess who, however qualified, can scarcely have 
in her “one small head” all the diverse knowledge which 
masters and professors are enabled to impart to the 
boys’ school; or if sent to school, placed with a lady 
whose qualification for her office is often the sole fact of 
her being an undoubted gentlewoman, and as to whom 
it is an accidental circumstance whether or not she 
possesses, herself, the requisite general knowledge to be 
able to select wisely the teachers of the several branches 
in her establishment. Every one’s experience indicates 
the fault: are there no means within reach of an effi- 
cacious remedy ? 


We think and feel sure there are. It should be not 


| the wdpepyor, or second consideration and by-play, of the 


| Commissioners, to throw a crust or two of educational 


endowment to higher-grade gir/-schools in our county- 
towns, cathedral cities, and other district centres, where 
they judge it meet to establish first-grade doy-schools, 


| but their parallel and bounden duty. It is of quite as 














the mental and intellectual calibre of the fathers of new 
generations ; and it might not be an unprofitable research 
to trace back failure or success of individuals in past 
biography to the mothers of England, and their example 
and influence. Clearly, however, the more profitable 
outlook is on the future. And we do say that, with a 
little agitation, a little steady pleading for their rights, 
the ladies ought to have it in their own hands to secure 
a collateral education of their own sex, commensurate 
with, or in the main equivalent to, that which will be 
vouchsafed to the boy-schools of England under the En- 
dowed Schools’ Bill. There are many circumstances in 
their favour. In the first place, whereas boys are, by 
common consent, best launched in life at an early 
age, and their rougher texture attains its most whole- 
some development in the little world of school—the 
boarding-school, we mean—with girls it is of great con- 
sequence to cherish home-nurture and home-growth, 
even at the time when educational advantages have 
to be sought externally. And therefore in a great 
many cases all that need be done for them is to found, 
endow, and establish first-class day-schools, to which and 
from which, with no such perils as of old— 


“With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 
Home might go bounding each fair girl, nor dream of shame and 
harm.” 


The principle of the school-board being applied to the 
class of endowed schools, nothing would be easier than 
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money could attract. But then there would be much of 
the needful staff ready to hand in the already located 
teachers and professors: there would be the opening for 
providing boarding-houses, under the supervision of the 
ladies of the School Committee, in which the daughters 
of the clergy and professional men at a distance might 
be boarded economically and carefully, in such wise as 
to combine privacy and domestic care with the vigour 
and efficiency which characterize the corresponding 
“ boys’ schools.” We verily believe that the machinery 
is, for the most part, ready to hand, if only the friends— 
the practical friends—of education generally, and edu- 
cation for girls in particular, will combine to plead for, 
to promote, and to systematize the endowment of first, 
grade female day-schools in a number of district centres- 
And is there not a cause? Are the advantages derivable 
unimportant, or of a secondary nature? Surely it is not 
in the fathers, or brothers, or children’s brief to say so. 
And whether the mass of those most concerned are alive 
to the vital interest they have in the question or not, of 


| this we are certain, that there are many highly educated 
ladies who are competent to head the movement, and 


to associate the chief male and female friends of higher | 


education in a Committee to provide for the educational 
wants of each district centre; and, given a first-grade 
boys’ school, situate, as is most likely to be the case, in 
some large town where the best occasional teachers of 
languages, drawing, music, natural science, and writing 
would congregate for the sake of private as well as 
public pupils, it is but one step further to establish, under 
an efficient lady principal, a parallel girls’ day-school, 
where the advantages of masters, lectures, examiners, 
and examination-papers might be participated in at 
a cheaper rate than otherwise could be the case, and 
with the best securities for having the best attain- 
able instruction imparted. Almost any reader can 
call to mind the opening that some locality in his mind’s 
eye offers for this sort of affiliated, or it weie better 
perhaps to say collateral school, for of course in fact 
the distinctness of the two establishments would be 
sharply defined. A case occurs to us in the educational 
advantages of the good old city of Gloucester. The 
lucky boys of Gloucester and its environs have two well- 
endowed schools within a couple of streets of each other ; 
and we can recollect when it used to be said by citizens 
of ripe experience that when the Cathedral School 
flourished the Crypt School languished, and vice versd. 
But can there be any valid reason why so large and 
central a city should not, after provision made for 
consolidating for the sake and advantage of Gloucester 
and Gloucestershire boys all the good characteristics, 
and rules, and we will say even the lion’s share of the 
endowments of both foundations, have respect, in the 
second place, to the educational needs of middle-class 








to secure the real advantage of the mass of their sisters. 
An “Association for Promoting the Application of En- 
dowments to the Education of Women” has been in 
existence for the last year or more, and contains on 
the list of its committee names of ladies not unknown 
to literature or educational progress. We cordially 
wish it success, and shall look with interest to its under- 
takings. 


» 
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THE ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. 





OPERNICUS, by the statements contained in his 
work, “De Orbium Celestium Revolutionibus,” 

gave a death-blow to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
The latter had received the powerful favour of the 
Church, agreeing as it did with Scriptural phrases. The 
earth was the centre, with sun and planets revolving 
around it. Copernicus (1473—1543) made the sun the 
centre, but he dared not publish these opinions till just 
before his death. It is however said that the Bishops 
of Capua and Cologne urged him to publish earlier. 
In the preface of this work, which was dedicated to 
Pope Paul III., he says, “Should there be any 
babblers, who, ignorant of all mathematics, presume to 
judge of these things on account of some passages of 
Scripture, wrested to their own purpose, and dare to 
blame and cavil at my work, I will not scruple to hold 
their judgment in contempt.” About 1592 Galileo 
enthusiastically advocated this system, and incurred the 
enmity of the Church. In 1616 the Inquisition con- 


demned the Copernican system, and forbade Galileo to 
The animosity of the monks revived again, 


teach it. 














when he, in 1632, published his “Dialogues on the 
System of the World.” For this he was summoned to 
Rome, interrogated by the Holy Office, and forced to 
retract. But he could not resist stamping his foot on 
the ground, muttering, Eppur st muove (“ yet it moves”). 
The system was further developed by Sir Isaac Newton, 
in his “ Philosophiz Naturalis Principia Mathematica.” 

But notwithstanding the lifelong researches of these 
men, we are now asked to go back to the belief of the 
middle ages, and consider the earth a plane without 
motion. Homer seems to have considered it of the form 
of the oval shield then in use. (Gladstone’s “ Studies of 
Homer.”) The Ptolemaic system has cropped up again, 
and has found an énthusiastic advocate in Mr. John 
Hampden, of Swindon. This gentleman, assisted by 
“Parallax” and others, has issued several works on the 
subject, attempting to show the “follies and absurdities 
of astronomy, as it is now everywhere taught.” From 
a pamphlet by one of this school, “ Astronomy as learnt 
from the Bible” (E. W. Allen, London), we make an 
extract :—“ The earth’s true figure is a plane, without 
axial or orbital motion. It is fixed, or has only a slight 
fluctuation, a slow rising and sinking in the water, 
whereby causing the tides. Whereas, the sun is not 
fixed, but actually travels. As the sweet psalmist of 
Israel sang, ‘It is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber,’ &c. On one occasion the Lord permitted His 
servant Joshua to arrest its course. Joshua said in the 
sight of Israel, ‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 
and the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down, about a whole day.’ Josh. x. 
12,13.” On such texts as these is the theory founded. 
Inanother brochure we are told that “ sycophant Church- 
men prefer to uphold the lying impostures of infidel 
astronomers, rather than run counter to popular preju- 
dice, by submitting to the express teaching of inspira- 
tion. By that infallible guide we learn that the celestial 
bodies and the habitable earth or world are ever spoken 
of as two distinct and separate systems. Thus the 
labour of ages, and the pretended wisdom of the most 
learned philosophers have been falsified and frustrated by 
their impious attempts to confound what the Almighty 
had so manifestly created for separate purposes ... . 
If ‘the execrable superstitions of Sir Isaac Newton’ are 
worthy of credit, the Bible is only calculated to puzzle 
and deceive. Hence the infidelity—so prevalent around 
us—hence the little influence the clergy now possess.” 
We are also told that “the Copernican or Newtonian 
theory may, very naturally, find favour with those who 
have been persisting for several centuries in celebrating 
the Saviour’s birth-day, about which neither Scripture 
nor tradition give the remotest hint, on the Avowz anni- 
versary of the birth of Tammuz, the son of Ashtaroth, 
the object of the demon-worship in the Babylonian 
mysteries.” 

Statements like these have been repeatedly contro- 
verted in the works of Dean Buckland, Hugh Miller, 
Archdeacon Pratt, and others, From an able essay on 
“ Mosaic Cosmogony,” by Mr. Goodwin, in “ Essays and 

eviews,” we take the following extract :—‘“It was not 
uireasonable, that in regard to matters of fact merely, 
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the Sacred Writing should use the common language 
and assume the common belief of mankind, without 
purporting to correct errors upon points morally indif- 
ferent. So, in regard to such a text as ‘The world is 
established, it cannot be moved,’ though it might imply 
the sacred penman’s ignorance of the fact that the earth 
does move, yet it does not put forth this opinion as an 
indispensable point of faith, and this remark is applicable 
to a number of texts which present a similar difficulty. 
. . . It is refreshing to return to the often-echoed remark, 
that it could not have been the object of a Divine reve- 
lation to instruct mankind in physical science, man having 
had faculties bestowed upon him to enable him to 
acquire this knowledge by himself.” 

If the world is round of course water is convex. 
In January, 1870, Mr. Hampden offered to back his 
opinion to the contrary to the extent of 500/. His 
challenge was accepted some time after by Mr. A. R. 
Wallace. Each party deposited 5o00/. at Coutts’ Bank. 
Messrs. Coulcher and Carpenter were referees respectively 
for Messrs. Wallace and Hampden, and the Editor of the 
Field undertook to be umpire if they could not agree. 
The experiment came off March 5, 1870, on that portion 
of the Old Bedford Canal between Old Bedford Bridge 
and Welney Bridge, a distance of six miles. An oblong 
signal, 6 feet by 3, was placed on the former bridge, 
its centre being 13 feet 4 inches from the water. A 
staff was erected three miles distant, having a red disc 
of wood (1 foot diameter) affixed to it, the centre of 
which was 13 feet 4 inches above the water, and on 
Welney Bridge a signal was placed exactly like that on 
the Bedford Bridge. Whether they looked from Bedford 
or Welney Bridge, the discs of the central staff appeared 
above the bridge in the distance, proving the convexity 
of the water. “The curvature shown by the large 
telescope is about five feet and a half at the middle signal, 
three miles distant; equal to 11 feet, if measured at 
the farther signal; and the depression below the cross 
hair or true level line being, according to Mr. Carpenter, 
an equal amount, makes 22 feet in all, leaving less 
than 2 feet for refraction to bring it to the full theo- 
retical amount, which is something less than 24 feet.” 

Mr. Walsh (the Editor of the Fie/d) states in his 
decision that “Mr. Wallace by means of the experiment 
agreed on as satisfactory to Mr. Hampden and his 
umpire by both these gentlemen, has proved to my 
satisfaction the curvature to and fro of the Bedford 
Level Canal between Welney Bridge and Wilche’s Dam, 
six miles, to the extent of 5 feet more or less. I there- 
fore propose to pay Mr. Wallace the sum of 1000/. now 
standing in my name at Coutts’ Bank to abide the 
result of the above test next Thursday, unless I have 
notice to the contrary from Mr. Hampden.” 

The money was paid notwithstanding the protests of 
Mr. Hampden, that gentleman appearing to consider 
the affair little short of a swindle. Our readers may 
have noticed the letters in the Fie/d on the subject, 
and we have placed these facts before them as it is 
probable there will be another trial, and an action at 
law is spoken of. In justice to Mr. Hampden we give 
an extract from a report made by Messrs. Gutteridge 
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of Brighton and Bull of Swindon, dated May 
who at Mr. Hampden’s request visited the part of the 
canal before mentioned :— 

“Three distinct and separate experiments were made, 
‘and the names and addresses of those who were present— 
and who declare their readiness to repeat upon oath the 
results of the several tests—obtained. The first experi- 
ment was made upon a very small boat as the object 
of sight from end to end of that portion of the canal 
situated between the Welney and Bedford bridges. It 
was an ordinary lighter’s boat, about 7 feet in length, 
and about 15 inches above the level of the water. It 
was distinctly seen the whole length of the six statute 
miles and three chains, the eye of the observers being 
placed: 18 inches from the surface of the water at the 
further end. 

“ The next test was made with a strip of white calico, 
one yard wide. This was placed on the sluice gates 
close to the Bedford Bridge, immediately on its touching 
the surface of the water. It was most distinctly seen 
from the extreme end of the six miles, the observer’s 
eye being within 18 inches from the water. 

“ The third and last experiment was made with lighted 
lamps, for three successive nights, which were kept burn- 
‘ing fer:two hours each evening. The first night an 
ordinary carriage lamp, with common mould candle, 
was. suspended on a post at Welney Bridge, 3 feet from 
the surface of the water, and the light was distinctly 
and clearly seen in a small boat, with the eye of the 
observer about 12 to 18 inches from the surface of 
the water at Old Bedford Bridge. On the subsequent 
‘evenings the carriage lamp (with ordinary wax carriage 
candle) was suspended on the same post at Welney 
Bridge, 2 feet 2 inches from the surface of the water, 
and. a tin lamp, 1 foot square, with wax carriage 
candle, was suspended 2 feet 1 inch from the water 
on the sluice gates at Old Bedford Bridge. Both lights 
were distinctly seen from either end.” 

As the result of these experiments is totally different 
from the received theory, and in direct opposition to the 
phenomena observed from every mast-head or rocky 
shore, we must ask for an experiment in the presence of 
eminent scientific men before we place any reliance 
upon it. In order to support his peculiar views respecting 
the shape of the earth, or “for the defence of God's truth 
against man’s impostures,” Mr. Hampden in July last 
resuscitated his journal called the Avrmourer. Its 
contents, as may be supposed, have been characterized 
by many. absurdities, and extreme bitterness towards 
scientific men. We have already mentioned Mr. Wallace 
as the gentleman to whom the 5o00/. was awarded upon 
the first Bedford Level experiment, and Mr. Bull, of 
Swindon, as one of those who carried out the second. 
‘It appears that the latter gentleman is Mr. Hampden’s 
printer, and as such he has just been called upon to 
make a public apology for “certain gross libels” on 





Mr, Wallace contained in the Armourer (see Nature, 
March 2, 1871). 

To show still further how the flat-world theory is 
supported, we may.state that an article published some 
time since in a provincial journal (the Gloucestershire 
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“ Amongst the ancients strange notions prevailed respecting the 
form of the earth. Science, however, has for ages past clearly 


| indicated the exact shape of our planet, though to an untrained 





mind the proofs of its sphericity are not always apparent. There 


| are some reasons usually given in our school books, such as the 


disappearance of a ship at sea, circumnavigation, and the phenomena 
of eclipses. But the following, though less common, is by far the 
most convincing. From this there is absolutely no appeal, unless 
reason herself be blind, and mathematical science a delusion. 

“If we stand on the surface of an extended plane, just half the 
apparently concave surface of the heavens is visible, and all lines 
drawn through the zenith from one point on the horizon to another 
are semicircles. Let an ascent be made, and more than half the 
surface of the hollow sphere of the sky comes into. view, so that 
lines drawn from horizon to horizon through the zenith are greater 
than semicircles. Imagine this ascent continued indefinitely, and 
the arch of the sky will continue to enlarge, while the angular space 
occupied by the earth, instead of being 180 degrees, or equivalent 
to the visible part of the heavens, will become smaller and smaller, 
till our great globe would at last die away into an invisible point, 
and form a telescopic star. 

“ Now a plane is an extended surface, which is always referable 
to a sphere which it cuts into two equal parts, the centre of the one 
being the centre of the other. Hence, if the earth were a plane, it 
would be impossible, from the very definition of the term, to see 
more than half the spherical surface of the heavens, because such a 
plane would divide space into two apparent halves. Under such con- 
ditions, greater elevation would merely give a wider field of view, 
and though a height of millions of miles were attained, and Lord 
Rosse’s telescope employed to scan the horizon, no change in the 
angular dimensions of the heavens could take place. But a change 
does occur, therefore the earth is not a plane. And, further, this 
angular increase, or dip of the horizon, is, in all cases, exactly pro- 
portional to the elevation attained. As this could not take place 
except from the surface of a sphere, it follows that the earth’s sur- 
face must be spherical.” 


Writing to the editor in reply to this, Mr. Hampden 
says,— 


“You will be good enough to inform the writer of this article that 
I am willing to Seoosit any amount he likes to name, on the shape 
of the surface of any river, lake, or sea he can name. I have 
hitherto met with such a pack of swindlers. that I must require him 
to refer me to his solicitor. I shall have nothing to do with 
appearances in the sky. We know too well the base imposture of 
such pretended ‘proofs, and I shall therefore insist on being 
shown the convexity of the earth by reference to it a/one. I assert, 
and can prove, and will deposit a thousand pounds on the fact that 
the surface of a// water is at right angles to any number of per- 
pendiculars that can be set up, all parallel with each other. Any 
one who asserts the earth is a globe, and dares not meet me on this 
single question, is only worthy of the contempt of every honest man 
in the kingdom,” 


It came out, however, in the course of the controversy 
that an experiment was made on the Yare, near Norwich, 
some fourteen years ago, with results precisely similar to 
those obtained on the Old Bedford Level in March last 
year. Ultimately Mr. Millard, a civil engineer, of Norwich, 
who had taken part in the experiment on the Yare, 
offered to renew it in the presence of Mr. Hampden, who 
was merely to pay his own expenses. The latter de- 
clined this offer, alleging that he would not “spend five 


' Edited by Mr. J. Moden, a gentleman well known for his 
scientific attainments, who has more than once publicly refuted the 
sophistries of the individual calling himself “ Parallax.” 
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shillings nor travel a hundred yards out of his way to 
witness the scandalous imposture” he was invited to 
see. 

Here we may let the matter rest ; leaving our readers 
to judge for themselves whether the ravings of anti- 
scientific zeal merit further consideration. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. By 
CuarLes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle street. 1871. 


“Wuat a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and 
admirable ! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a God!” So says Shakspere. The object of Mr. Darwin’s 
present work is to inquire into the origin and descent of this 
“beauty of the world,” this “paragon of animals.” We shall 
state the purport of his work, with some comment of our own 
upon it, and leave it to others to decide how far Mr. Darwin’s 
researches have led him to a right conclusion. It would be 
very easy to turn this book into ridicule. Every petty and 
prejudiced sentiment would concur with the attempt. It would 
be more difficult to answer it. We shall not attempt to do 
it. But, at the same time, learned as the work is, far-reaching 
as is the research evinced in it, philosophical as are the 
evidences adduced, and ingenious as are the deductions sought 
to be drawn from them, we are neither convinced nor satisfied 
by Mr. Darwin’s arguments. We grant that we start upon the 
investigation to which Mr. Darwin invites us, with such a load 
of natural prejudice, that it is all but impossible we should 
keep pace with him. It is bad enough to contemplate the 
possibility of being descended from an ape ; but when we find 
that even so we have not sounded the depth of our origin, but 
have to go back still further to the primary origin of both men and 
monkeys ; it is—whether it be true or not—revolting to our 
pride of intellect, and even to our animal nature, to find it 
gravely propounded as a fact in natural history that we have a 


common origin with all vertebrate animals, whether elephant or 


monkey, snake, frog, or fish. Yet such is Mr. Darwin’s theory, 
and before we comment upon it, we had better let him state it 
in his own words. 


“The most ancient progenitors in the kingdom of the Vertebrata 
at which we are able to obtain an obscure glance, apparently con- 
sisted of a group of marine animals resembling the larvz of existing 
Ascidians. These animals probably gave rise to a group of fishes, 
as lowly organized as the lancelet ; and from these the Ganoids and 
other fishes like the Lepidosiren must have been developed. From 
such fish a very small advance would carry us on to the amphibians. 
We have seen that birds and reptiles were once intimately connected 
together ; and the Monotremata now in a slight degree connect 
mammals with reptiles. But no one can at present say by what 
line of descent the three higher and related classes, namely, 
mammals, birds, and reptiles, were derived from either of the two 
lower vertebrate classes, namely amphibians and fishes. In the 
class of mammals the steps are not difficult to conceive which 
led from the ancient Monotremata to the ancient Marsupials ; and 
from these to the early progenitors of the placental mammals. We 
may thus ascend to the Lemurida, and the interval is not wide 
from these to the Simiadz. The Simiadz then branched off into 
two great stems, the New World and the Old World monkeys ; 
and from the latter, at a remote period, Man, the wonder and glory 
of the Universe, proceeded.” 
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Now, without pretending to discuss the matter scientifically, 
we purpose to offer some objections to this theory, such as 
may fairly present themselves to any intelligent man, and to 
which, as we find no answer by anticipation in Mr. Darwin’s 
book, we should be glad to have an answer if it could be 
accorded to us. Of course, for the purpose of this argument, 
we are not going to enter upon any religious, sentimental, or 
other than material considerations. But the first difficulty that 
strikes us in Mr. Darwin's theory is this :—Granted that the age 
of the world, so far as is known even by geological disclosures, 
is but short as compared with its actual existence ; that so far 
as it is disclosed by historical researches, it is but “a span,” 
and that the period occupied by the transition from the larva 
of a marine animal to a man has been infinite ; still, by the 
very hypothesis, the transition has been going on constantly ; 
there have been certain marked stages in it, these have 
comprised minor stages, and that process as it has been going 
on from the beginning, is still going on, and will go on for 
ever, so that man himself is but the intermediate stage between 
the marine animal of the past, and the unknown being into 
which he is progressing, and will be developed in the far 
future—surely we might expect to find, either in geological 
or historical eras, traces, however slight, of the physical 
man in various stages of development, and so of other animals. 
Yet men, and other animals too, are now what they have ever 
been since we have any knowledge of them. The Arab sheik 
of to-day is physically identical with the Arab of the days of 
Abraham ; the lion now in the Zoological Gardens is identically 
the same lion as that hunted by Nimrod, and those whose 
effigies are sculptured on the stones of ancient Nineveh. 
There is no reliable trace, not even the smallest, of any process 
of transition; the monkey of the antediluvian world is the 
monkey of to-day ; the man of to-day is as distinguishable in 
mind and body (but not more so) as the sons of Noah were 
from the antediluvian monkey. And if you take animals or 
beings which afford a still better test, namely, those which 
appear to be intermediate between the animal and the bird, 
the beast and the fish, or the vegetable and the animal world, 
as the bat, the saurian, or the lichen, still you find in them no 
sign of progression ; the bat is what he has ever been ; neither 
more a bird nor less a beast; the saurian, instead of pro- 
gressing, is extinct, and the lichen is lichen still, and neither 
an oak nor an oyster, a whale nor an elephant. Yet surely 
if Mr. Darwin’s theory be true, we might expect even in the 
progress of the comparatively few ages of which we have any 
knowledge to be able to discover some small stages of the tran- 
sition process ; some marks of the development contended for, 
some indication that the lancelet is developing into the ape, 
some signs that the educated monkey is developing into man ; but 
where are they to be found? Between the lowest savage and 
the highest philosopher it is only a question of degree, but 
what is there to bridge over the impassable chasm which 
separates the most intelligent animal from the lowest savage? 
And does Mr. Darwin think it possible that in the process of 
ages the descendants of any pair of monkeys, however improved 
by natural or other selection, or however trained, disciplined, 
or educated, could build a house, make a watch, or solve a 
mathematical problem ? 

Again, as we can discover no signs of this process of develop- 
ment, so we can see no necessity for it in what, for want of a 
more definite phrase, we will call the economy of nature. If 
it could be contended that all things sprang from one common 
stock, we might deem the theory more intelligible ; but if one 
species of beings is to have a common origin, and another species 
another and a different one, why should there not be several 
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creations of the several classes, as well as of the several species? 
If there are to be vertebrate and invertebrate animals, why not 
distinct creations of the several kinds or classes of vertebrate, 
as the fish, the bird, the ape, the man? It would require no 
greater creative faculty to produce an original oyster than an 
original man ; and if the existence of man was contemplated as 
well as of fishes, why should not each have been severally 
created? Or if both have sprung from one creation, how is it 
that the one has remained a fish ever since its original creation, 
and the other a man? Or if there has been change, why should 
not the original man have deteriorated into the ape, the fish, 
the marine animal, as naturally as the process is supposed to 
have been reversed, and the marine animal have progressed 
into the fish, the ape, the man ? 

It seems to us that Mr. Darwin’s argument is capable of 
being reversed, and that by exactly the same process of 
reasoning on the analogies between men and animals, man 
might be shown to be the original of all other forms of animals, 
from himself to the monkey, and from the monkey to the 
lowest form of the vertebrata, even that from which Mr. Darwin 
thinks we all have emanated. Neither does the analogy of 
insects, which go through several stages of development, appear 
to us to support Mr. Darwin’s theory. The grub becomes a 
chrysalis, the chrysalis a butterfly ; but there it stops, and the 
same process goes on eternally, but never progresses farther. 
Why is this? Mr. Darwin may fairly tell us he does not know. 
But why should the doctrine, or rather process of development 
be limited to one class or order of created beings only, when 
the principle is obviously applicable to all others? The answer 
as it seems to us is that this process of development, though it 
doubtless exists, is nevertheless limited to development within the 
same classes. ‘The monkey may by training, and, if Mr. Darwin 
pleases, by natural selection, become a very intelligent monkey, 
with very respectable habits, but he and his descendants will 
never become men. And so men may degenerate in mind and 
body, and become idiots or savages, but they will never become 
monkeys. 

But while we thus differ from Mr. Darwin, we readily avow 
that his work is a most important contribution to philosophical 
and scientific literature, and recommend its attentive perusal 
to all who desire information on the interesting subject it 
relates to. The object of his work, as stated by himself, is to 
consider “ firstly, whether man, like every other species, is 
descended from some pre-existing form ; secondly, the manner 
of his development ; and thirdly, the value of the differences 
between the so-called races of men ;” and we entirely concur 
with this passage in the introduction,—“ It has often and 
confidently been asserted that man’s origin can never be known, 
but ignorance more frequently begets confidence than does 
knowledge ; it is those who know little, and not those who 
know much, who so positively assert that this or that problem 
will never be solved by science.” We doubt not that the work 
will be assailed on very different grounds from many different 
quarters, and—whether Mr. Darwin's theory be true or not—so 
much the better for the cause of truth. “Let truth and error 
come into the field together,” says Milton, “who ever knew 
truth the worse for the encounter?” 

The second, and indeed the larger part of the work, relates 
to “Sexual Selection,” and includes much curious information 
and many important facts ; but we have not space to do justice 
to this subject, and indeed it is one not altogether adapted for 
our columns. 

The last chapter comprises a general summary and conclu- 
sion of the work, as to which Mr. Darwin frankly says, ‘“‘ Many 
of the views which have been advanced are highly speculative, 








and some no doubt will prove erroneous.” The main con- 
clusion he arrjves at, which he states is that now held by many 
naturalists who are well competent to form a sound judgment, 
is that man is descended from some less highly organized form. 
He adds,— 


“The grounds upon which this conclusion rests will never be 
shaken, for the close similarity between man and the lower animals 
in embryonic development, as well as in innumerable points of 
structure and constitution, both of high and of the most trifling 
importance,—the rudiments which he retains, and the abnormal 
reversions to which he is occasionally liable,—are facts which 
cannot be disputed. They have long been known, but until recently 
they told us nothing with respect to the origin of man. Now when 
viewed by the light of our knowledge of the whole organic world 
their meaning is unmistakable. The great principle of evolution 
stands up clear and firm when these groups of facts are considered 
in connexion with others, such as the mutual affinities of the 
members of the same group, their geographical distribution in past 
and present times, and their geological succession. It is incredible 
that all these facts should speak falsely. He who is not content to 
look, like a savage, at the phenomena of nature as disconnected, 
cannot any longer believe that man is the work of a separate act of 
creation. He will be forced to admit that the close resemblance of 
the embryo of man to that, for instance, of a dog—the construction 
of his skull, limbs, and whole frame, independently of the uses to 
which the parts may be put, on the same plan with that of other 
mammals—the occasional re-appearance of various structures, for 
instance of several distinct muscles, which man does not normally 
possess, but which are common to the Quadrumana—and a crowd 
of analogous facts—all point in the plainest manner to the conclu- 
sion that man is the co-descendant with other mammals of a 
common progenitor.” 


We think Mr. Darwin must give us the credit of belonging 
to the tribe of “the noble savage,” in having the courage and 
generosity to print the above passage, notwithstanding the 
opinion we have expressed of his theory. It is but right to 
add that in this chapter he deals fairly with the great difficulties 
he has to encounter in consequence of the high standard of 
intellectual power and of moral disposition which man _ has 
attained. We also deem this passage worthy of all con- 
sideration :— 

“T am aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work will be 
denounced by some as highly irreligious ; but he who thus denounces 
them is bound to show why it is more irreligious to explain the 
origin of man as a distinct species by descent from some lower 
form, through the laws of variation and natural selection, than to 
explain the birth of the individual through the laws of ordinary 
reproduction. The birth both of the species and of the individual 
are equally part of that grand sequence of events which our minds 
refuse to accept as the result of blind chance. The understanding 
revolts at such a conclusion, whether or not we are able to believe 
that every slight variation of structure, the union of each pair in 
marriage, the dissemination of each seed, and other such events, 
have all been ordained for some special purpose.” 


In conclusion, we are glad that the work is published, and 
thank Mr. Darwin for it, but if called upon, in the present state 
of the argument, to decide between his theory of the origin of 
man, and that held by the majority of men, we, like a former 
Lord Mayor of York at the close of a geological discussion, 
must pronounce in favour “of Moses and the Dean.” 


The Life and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. Bence Jones. Two 
volumes. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 

Pauper, newsboy, bookbinder, philosopher, yet always a get- 
tleman and always a Christian—such was Michael Faraday. 
He came of a West Riding family, who spelt their name 
Ffaraday. James, the father of the philosopher, was a journey- 
man at Boyd’s, in Welbeck Street, London, and lived over 4 
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coach-house in mews leading out of Charles Street, Manchester 
uare. During the distress of 1801, when corn was above 9/. the 
uarter, the family received parochial relief, and to Michael, then 
nine years old, was assigned one loaf weekly. He used to play 
at marbles in Spanish Place, but play was not long to be, either 
then or afterwards, the lot of Michael Faraday. At thirteen he 
went as an errand boy to Mr. George Riebau, a bookseller and 
newsvendor, and it was Faraday’s duty to take round the news- 
to his master’s customers and call for them when done 
with. He was so diligent that Riebau apprenticed him as book- 
binder and stationer. He could not resist peeping inside the 
books and reading their contents. Mrs. Marcet’s “ Conversa- 
tions in Chemistry ” and the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” were 
his favourite works, and first gave his mind that bent which it 
retained through his whole life. He obtained permission to 
attend some lectures on natural philosophy ; he learnt perspec- 
tive; he bought cheap apparatus for carrying on chemical 
experiments. Soon after his apprenticeship was ended he 
formed a very strong desire to leave trade, and to devote him- 
self to science. A gentleman took him to the Royal Institution 
to hear the lectures of Sir Humphrey Davy, then at the height 
of hisfame. He made copious notes, and took the rather bold 
course of sending these notes to the great philosopher, with a letter 
inwhich he expressed his ardent wish to abandon business, and 
to give himself up to scientific investigation. Davy at his first 
interview with Faraday advised him to stick to bookbinding, 
and promised to give him the work of the Royal Institution 
and that of as many of his friends as he could influence. 


“One night when undressing in Weymouth-street, Faraday was 
startled by a loud knock at the door, and on looking out he saw 
a carriage from which the footman had alighted and left a note 
for him. This was a request from Sir H. Davy that he would 
callon him the next morning. Sir H. Davy then referred to their 
former interview and inquired whether he was still in the same 
mind, telling him that if so he would give him the place as assistant 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institution from which on the pre- 
vious day he had ejected its former occupant. The salary was to 
be 25s. a week with two rooms at the top of the house.” 


The offer was readily accepted, and thenceforward, for half- 
acentury, the Royal Institution was Faraday’s home. About 
the same time he founded the City Philosophical Society, at 
which he lectured. ‘This society was of great service to him in 
stimulating his researches and inducing him to describe the 
results in clear and simple language. From October, 1813, to 
April, 1815, he travelled with Sir H. Davy on the Continent. 
Although England and France were then at war, Davy’s fame 
as a philosopher was so great that he was allowed to travel 
throuzh the latter country without hindrance, and had free access 
to all the libraries and museums. He and Faraday visited Italy 
and Switzerland also. ‘They were so engrossed by science that 
the stupendous political events of that most exciting time caused 
ad no interest. True he writes in his diary, October 30, 
1813— 

“I saw the Galerie Napoléon to-day, but I scarcely know what to 
Sayto it. It is both the glory and the disgrace of France. As 
being itself and as containing specimens of those things which 
proclaim the power of man and which point out the high degree 
of refinement to which he has risen, it is unsurpassed, unequalled, 
and must call forth the highest and most unqualified admiration ; 
but when memory brings to mind the manner in which the works 
came here, and views them only as the gains of violence and rapine, 
she blushes for the people that even now glory in an act that made 

a nation of thieves.” 

This political reference is a rare exception, and we find in 

his diary, under date of March 7, 1815, the following entry :— 


“T heard for news that Bonaparte was again at liberty. Being 
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no politician, I did not trouble myself much about it, though I 
suppose it will have a strong influence on the affairs of Europe.” 


Armageddon was at hand, and yet Faraday heeded it not, but 
busied himself with experiments to ascertain whence the light 
in the glow-worm and the fire-fly came. At one time it 
seemed as if this absorbing interest in science would seclude 
him from domestic as well as public life. When he was about 
twenty-four he wrote some lines of poetry. They were misogy- 
nist in the extreme. 


“ What is the pest and plague of human life ? 
And what the curse that often brings a wife ? 
’Tis love.” 


But fierce though the lines were, there was hope in them. 
The man who is quite impervious to love does not think about 
it, and certainly does not write about it. It is the man who 
has felt it, or suspects that he will feel it, who denounces it. 


“ Methinks the lady doth protest too much.” 


In this case it was the gentleman, and therefore we need not be 
at all surprised to find him writing, a little later, the following 
letter to Miss Sarah Barnard, which is quite a model of a pro- 
posal of marriage :— 


“ You know me as well or better than I do myself. You know 
my former prejudices, and my present thoughts. You know my 
weaknesses, my vanity, my whole mind ; you have converted me from 
one erroneous way, let me hope you will attempt to correct what 
others are wrong. Again and again I attempt to say what I feel, 
but I cannot. Let me, however, claim not to be the selfish being 
who wishes to bind your affections for his own sake only, In 
whatever way I can best minister to your happiness, either by 
assiduity or by absence, it shall be done. Do not injure me by 
withdrawing your friendship or punish me for aiming to be more 


‘than a friend, by making me less; and if you cannot grant me 


more, leave me what I possess, but hear me.” 


Miss Barnard showed the letter to her father, and his remark 
was that love turned philosophers into fools. Fathers as a 
rule cannot understand how any clever young man can approach 
their daughters as though the daughters were angels. How- 
ever, the course of true love in this case ran very smooth. 
Sarah Barnard in due time became Mrs. Faraday, and more than 
forty years of happy wedded life followed the union. A little 
later her husband took another important step. It was in 1821, 
when he was in his thirtieth year, that he “ made his confession 
of sin and profession of faith before the Sandemanian Church.” 
Nearly twenty years later he became an “ elder ” of that Church, 
When fifty-three years old he wrote to a lady of rank who 
desired to put herself under his training in matters philosophical 
and (seemingly) matters theological :— 


“ There is no philosophy in my religion. I am of a very small and 
despised sect of Christians known, if known at all, as Sande- 
manians, and our hope is founded on the faith that is in Christ. 
But though the natural works of God can never by any possibility 
come in contradiction with higher things that belong to our future 
existence, and must, with everything concerning Him, ever glorify 
Him, still 1 do not think it at all necessary to tie the study of the 
natural sciences and religion together, and in my intercourse with 
my fellow creatures, that which is religious and that which is philo- 
sophical have ever been two distinct things.” 


Philosophy and religion together made him treat with some- 
thing as close akin to contempt as his mild and gentle nature 
could evolve the mock miracles of table-turning, the Brothers 
Davenport, and the pseudo-religion of the Spiritualists, In the 
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closing years of his life (in 1864) he wrote declining an invitation 
from Messrs. Davenport to attend one of their séances. 

“I am obliged by your courteous invitation, but really I have been 
so disappointed by the manifestations to which my notice has at 
different times been called, that I am not encouraged to give any 
more attention to them, and therefore I leave these to which you 
refer in the hands of the professors of legerdemain. If spirit com- 
munications, not utterly worthless, of any worthy character should 
happen to start into activity, I will leave the spirits to find out for 
themselves how they can move my attention, I am tired of 
them.” 

About a dozen years before this he had publicly exposed the 
absurdities of table-turning. 

Returning to Faraday’s earlier career, we find him, while 
preaching to the “despised sect” on Sunday, devoting the 
week to endless experiments, not unattended with danger. 
The early relations with Sir Humphrey Davy were not entirely 
maintained. There was some little jealousy on the part of the 
senior when his junior became candidate for the honour of 
F.R.S. Before he was forty, Faraday had risen to be Director 
of the Royal Institution, and to be one of the best known 
scientists of the day. He had made two leading discoveries, 
the one on electro-magnetic motion ; the other on the conden- 
sation of several gases into liquids. Nevertheless this was bu* 
the beginning of his work, That work lasted for a quarter of 
a century. After the first ten years a break took place, caused 
by the strain that he put upon his brain. Giddiness and loss of 
memory compelled him to rest, and for nearly four years he 
allowed his mind to lie almost fallow. Subsequently he re- 
sumed work with satisfactory results, Throughout all his 
labours he showed a remarkable disregard for money. He 
might have become a wealthy man, but science with him was 
always an end in itself, not a means to another end—the ac- 
quisition of riches. It is curious to note how, at the same 
time that Oxford was offering to confer upon him the honorary 
distinction of D.C.L., the Royal Institution came to the con- 
clusion that “no reduction” could fairly be made in Mr. 
Faraday’s salary of “ 100/, per annum, house, coals, and can- 
dies.” In the following year, Mr, Fuller founded a professor- 
ship of chemistry, with a salary of about roo/.a year. Faraday 
received the appointment for life. Two years later, in 1835, 
he was offered a pension, but in such a manner that he could 
not consistently with his self-respect accept it. Lord Melbourne 
openly declared that he did not believe in giving pensions to 
literary and scientific men, Eventually the Premier made a 
handsome apology to Faraday, and the grant was then accepted. 
Somewhat later he was appointed adviser to the Trinity 
House, and gave some most valuable information with respect 
to lighthouses, But though he speaks of his time being fully 
occupied, and though he mentions that through the kindness 
of his friends he was able to turn that time to pecuniary ac- 
count, it is probable that at no period of his life did his income 
exceed 5o00/. a year. His relations continued in the humble 
sphere to which he had belonged. We find one brother 
spoken of as a, gas-fitter, and another thrown out of a cart and 
so seriously injured that he died in University College Hos- 
pital. Yet at this time he was corresponding with men like 
the Humboldts and Schonbein, and with the Emperor Napoleon, 
first as a prisoner at Ham, and then as a refugee in England. 
Towards the close of his life the Queen gave him the offer of 
a house at Hampton Court, and at that residence he died, 
August 25th, 1867, at the good old age of seventy-five. 

To these volumes is prefixed a characteristic likeness of 
Faraday in the attitude of addressing an audience; and other 
illustrations of great interest enrich Dr. Bence Jones’ affectionate 
memoir of his friend. 





A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art ; comprising the 
definitions and derivations of the Scientific Terms in General 
Use, together with the History and Descriptions of the 
Scientific Principles of nearly every Branch of Human 
Knowledge. A new edition, edited by W. T. Branoe, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, late of Her 
Majesty’s Mint, and the Rev. Georcr W. Cox, M.A.,, late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. In three Volumes, 
London: Longmans, Green and Co, 


As long as we can remember, the name of Professor Brande 
has been familiar to the public as that of a man of profound 
and widely-extended learning. So long is it since we first 
learned to pay homage to his writings, that it is almost startling 
to meet with him as the editor of a recently published work, 
Very early in the century he became known as the successor 
of Sir Humphrey Davy in the Professorship of Chemistry to 
the Royal Institution, and “Brande’s Dictionary” was a 
standard work of reference nigh upon thirty years ago. It is 
with deep regret, though certainly without surprise, that looking 
into the third volume of the present edition, we find that he 
did not live to see its completion. But even up to the 
advanced age of eighty he retained his clearness of mind, 
and performed with an energy as remarkable as his fulness ot 
knowledge his editorial duties. In the work before us he was 
happily associated with the Rev. G. W. Cox, and in these 
three volumes a mass of scientific information has been 
brought together of great value to everybody to whom ac- 
curacy of information upon a great variety of subjects is in- 
dispensable, and who desire to confirm their memory by 
sufficient authority, The list of competent contributors is a 
guarantee for the reliability of the information. We cannot 
pretend to have gone through the vast mass of various learning 
brought together in these pages, nor if we had gone through it 
to sit in judgment uponit all. But in the very many references 
we have made we have found that the information is complete 
and accurate, and brought down to the latest possible period. 
In every instance we have found it a thoroughly reliable book, 
and its value as a companion to the library of every man who 
has to deal with the literature of science can hardly be over- 
estimated, 


The Art Journal. New Series. London ; 


Virtue and Co, 


Vol. IX., 1870, 


The Art Journal has been too long firmly established in 
popular favour to require analysis or recommendation from us. 
The volume for 1870 (the Thirty-seventh since its commence- 
ment) is dedicated to the Prince of Wales. ‘The steel en- 
gravings are worthy of their long line of predecessors, as the 
names of Titian, Veronese, and Turner, Birket Foster, Cres- 
wick, and Pyne among the artists whose pictures are copied 
will amply testify. There is a valuable and profusely illustrated 
series of articles by Mr. S. C. Hall, descriptive of our pic- 
turesque country seats, under the title of ‘‘The Stately Homes 
of England ;” from the careful and industrious pen of Mr. 
Dafforne we have “The Picture Galleries of Italy,” illustrated 
with portraits and woodcuts from selected pictures ; “Celebrated 
Churches of Europe,” with English and foreign views in juxta- 
position ; and “ British Artists,” with wood engavings from 
certain of their works, each forming a most valuable series— 
and there are miscellaneous contributions from Edward Hulme, 
Llewellyn Jewitt, and J. Piggot, Junr., all of interest. 
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e3gends ; or, Convents and Monasteries in the Olden Time, | Zhe Tropical J Vorld: a Popular Scientific Account of the 


Cloister L 
London: R. Washbourne. 1871. | 


“Cloister Legends,” says the preface, endeavours to give 
“q faithful and not unpleasing picture of conventual life in | 
| 


Natural History of the Animal and 
“ The Sea and its Living Wonders,” 
Catholic England, to show the monk and nun in their habit | Green, and Co. 

as they lived, and especially to exhibit the supreme benefits 
which the people derived from the religious orders.” With 
this view the author presents a series of semi-historical sketches 
showing conventual houses as refuges for the oppressed, 
seminaries for the young, and havens of rest for the weary- | 
hearted. The first story, called the “Heir of Rougemain,” | Dr. G. Hartwic. Same Publishers, 


gives frightful pictures , nhioae 
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Vegetable Kingdoms 


in the Equatorial Regions. By Dr. G. Hartrwic, Author of 
London ; Longmans, 


The Polar World: a Popular Description of Man and 
Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. 
By Dr. G. Hartwic. Same Publishers, 


The Harmonies of Nature; or, the Unity of Creation, By 


“To combine the 





of the turbulent lives 
and deadly crimes of 
feudal chiefs in the 
time of Henry IIL, 
contrasted with the 
holy and lettered 
seclusion of the 
monastery of Wen- 
lock, where the heir 
is gently nurtured 
after his rescue by a 
pious monk from the 
grasp of his drowned 
mother. “ Ethelind 
the Fair” tells how a 
lovely Saxon heiress 
in the reign of Henry 
I, was miraculously 
guided across a 
treacherous morass 
(which §engulphed 
the Norman pursuers 
who would _ have 








espoused her to an | 
earthly bridegroom) | 
to safe shelter in the | 
Convent of Barking. | 
“ The Orfevre’s | 
Daughter” is a story | 
of life in the wealthy | 
London middle-class | 
during the rule of | 
Henry Bolingbroke, 
and shows how a 
pious, gentle, notable 
maiden escapes from 
a sordid lover and 
a tyrannical  step- 
mother to the kindly | 
tule of the Minoress - 





Nuns of St, Clare, from whose convent we get the name 
“The Rose of the Geraldines” is a tragic 


of the Minories. 


| 
legend of a fair novice slain at the altar on her day of | 
profession, during a struggle with rude warriors who would | 
have carried her off by force. ‘The last and perhaps the best 
written tale of the series is “The Queen’s Rest,” turning on | 
the compulsory retirement of Elizabeth Woodvill, during her | 
second widowhood, to the Convent at Bermondsey ; parting re- | 
luctantly, at the bidding of her morose son-in-law Henry VIL., 
from the glitter of court life, but eventually finding resignation | Passing 
and peace in the fshadow of the cross. It will be seen that 
the book only dwells upon the bright side of convent life, but 
that is treated ably and attractively. 








|useful and the 
| agreeable,” Dr. Hart- 
wig tells us has 
been his constant 
endeavour in the 
remarkable series of 
works with which 
he has _ enriched 
contemporary litera- 
ture. To say merely 
that he has suc- 
ceeded would be a 
very inadequate 
|measure of praise. 
| All the volumes be- 
|fore us present a 
| mass of sound, reli- 
able, scientific in- 
formation, clearly 
expressed, systema- 
tically arranged, and 
at the same time, 
'chosen with such 
a genius for the 
| picturesque and 
_ adorned by so fresh 
yet cultivated a 
style, that they 
might be fairly 
called the romance 
of natural history. 
To attempt within 
our limited space to 
give even the baldest 
abstract of the sub- 
: jects treated in these 
. —s : three noble volumes 
A COTTON FIELD. would. be clearly 
(From Hartwig’s “‘ Tropical World.”) impossible. We 
= shall do more 
justice to Dr. Hartwig by selecting two or three passages 
having reference to the illustrations we give as specimens of 
the mode in which the author’s pen has been supplemented by 
the artist’s pencil, . 
In “The Tropical World” we find first a chapter on its 
marvellous diversity of climates; the polar air-currents, the 
gulf-stream (which has lately been made a sort of atmo- 
spheric scapegoat, held responsible for all excesses of either 
heat or cold in our variable climate), and the trade winds. 
to the almost immeasurable Llanos— plains extend- 
ing for 250,000 square miles—we see their aspect swept by 
the water-spout, blazing with prairie fire, or deceitfully adorned 
From these vast deserts. how 





by the mysterious mirage. 








at St AE 
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striking is the transition to the dense recesses of the primitive 
forest, thus described :— 


“A majestic uniformity is the character of our woods, which 
often. consist but of one species of tree, while in the tropical forest 


} 


= 


birds, the insects dazzling as jewels, and all the quaint and 
marvellous forms of tropical animated nature. But Dr. Hart. 
wig, more rapid in his transitiohs even than the tricksy spirit 
who put a girdle round the world in forty minutes, transports 
us by a stroke of the pen to the antipodes, and we find our- 
selves, On Opening 





an immense variety 
of families strive for 
existence,.... even at 
a distance this diffe- 
rence becomes appa- 
rent in the irregular 
outlines of the forest, 
as here an airy dome- 
shaped crown, there 
a pointed - pyramid, 
rises above che broad 
flat masses of green 
in ever varying suc- 
cession. .... . Many 
tropical trees - have 
large blossoms, mixing 
in thick bunches with 
the leaves, and often 
entirely overpowering 
the verdure» of . the 
foliage by their gaudy 
tints. Thus splendid 
white yellow or red 
coloured crowns are 
mingled with those of 
darker or more hum- 
ble hue. At length, 
when on entering the 
forest the single 
leaves become distin- 
guishable, even the 
last traces of harmony 
disappear. Here 
they ~~ are delicately 
feathered, there lobed ; 
here narrow, there 
broad ; here pointed, 
there obtuse ;_ here 
lustrous and fleshy, as 
if in the full luxuriance 
of youth, there dark 
and arid, as if decayed 
with age.” 


Passing to the details 
of human life amid 
this magic land of 
terror and beauty, 
and the industries 
by which the gifts of 
bounteous nature are 
extended, we have 
ample details of the 
cultivation of | rice, 
coffee, sugar, Xc., 
and a full history of 
the growth and | 
manufacture of | 





cotton. Our _ first | 





the second volume 
named above, be- 
| numbed in imagina- 
tion by arctic cold, 
from which even the 
marvellous beauty of 
the aurora borealis 
can scarcely elevate 
our thoughts. Ice 
caves and volcanoes, 
mud caldrons and 
| Geysir-spouts, are 
vigorously described. 
We are made fami- 
liar with the bird 
mountains, the rein- 
|deer herds, the 
| snow-cradled polar 
bears, the furry 
| tribes,—all the ex- 
huberant animal life 
| flourishing even 
under = apparently 
most adverse con- 
| ditions ; and finally 
| our author pictures 
| 
| 


|“man waging the 
| battle of life against 
| the dreadful climate 
of the high latitudes 
of our globe, either 
as the inhabitant of 
|their gloomy soli- 
tudes, or the bold 
| investigator of their 
mysteries.” An in- 
teresting account of 
the Danish settle- 
/ments in Greenland 
'(of one of which 
|we subjoin a view) 
|shows the brave 
work done by 
| Missionaries among 
the Esquimaux, and 
the uniformly good 
| feeling between 
them, and the 
‘narrative is ¢i 
ilivened by such 





PRIMITIVE FOREST. | curious incidents of 
(From Hartwig’s “ 77repical World.”) Polar life as boots 


— lined with feathers, 





illustration shows an _ 

American cotton-field, where the plant rises to a height varying 
from three to eight feet ; “most pleasing,” says Dr. Hartwig, 
“in the autumn, when the dark-coloured foliage and bright 
yellow flowers, intermingling with the snow white down of the 
pods when burst, produce a charming contrast.” We would 
gladly linger over the glowing pages which depict the fairy-like 





| 


cows and sheep fed on fish, and trees, such as the beech and 
willow—literally unable to stand against the keen polar winds— 
creeping along the ground till their matted roots and branches, 
blended with mosses, lichens, and fallen leaves, form a kind of 
turf used as fuel by the Danes. In “ The Harmonies ol 
Nature,” Dr. Hartwig tells us he designs to show that 
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(From Hartwig's “‘ Polar World.”) 
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IGUANA DEFENDING ITSELF FROM THE JAGUAR 


(From Hartwig’s “ Harmonies of Natere.”) 
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“ Of all the numberless forms of animals and plants that deck the 
surface of the globe there is not one that is not perfectly fitted for 
its peculiar sphere... . The annals of our globe bear witness, 
throughout all the changes of the primeval world, to the concord 
which has constantly reigned between the physical condition of 
the earth and its inhabitants at each successive epoch.” 


The starry heavens—heat and light—the atmospheric ocean 
—lucidly and comprehensively treated, lead us to the section 
describing the harmonies between mother earth and her in- 
numerable children. With the intelligent minuteness of one 
who loves his subject, Dr. Hartwig details the wonderful pro- 
vision of food suited to each variety of species, the wise 
nstinct with which they build or burrow, and the natural wea- 
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tioned by Professor Max Miller in his last volume. Mr. Bellows is 
moreover a distinguished member of the Society of Friends, and 
his account of what he saw and did “in the Track of the War 
around Metz,” as an agent pf the “Non-Combatants’ Aid 
Fund ” originated by the Friends, is deeply interesting, and is 
much pleasanter reading than many of the elaborate narratives 


of Special Correspondents. Not originally intended for pubii- 
cation, these letters are nevertheless well and clearly written ; 
the style forcible, and at times even graphic. Letters written 
under such circumstances necessarily consist in great part 
of anecdote, of which there is plenty in these pages to reward 
the reader. It seems hard, when thinking of the terrible scenes 
so recently enacted, to extract anything which could be called 


ee 
_ 


Se 





TS BIRD-GUARDIAN, 


(From Hartwig's ‘‘ 4a? monies of Nature.”) 


pons with which they are furnished for attack or defence. A 
remarkable instance of the latter is the flexible and powerful 
tail of the American iguana, dreaded even by the terrible 
jaguar. Our other illustration is more in unison with the book’s 
title—the ‘“‘ Harmonies of Nature ;” showing the singular friend- 
ship existing between the rhinoceros and a bird (Buphaga 
Africana) which watches over its heavy slumbers and rouses 
it by a shrill warning cry at the approach of danger. Dr. 
Hartwig has studied nature in a spirit equally inquiring and 
reverential ; and the fruit of his labours is “the conviction that 
an all-wise and all-powerful Legislator has constantly presided 
over the destinies of the universe.” 


The Track of the War around Mets, and the Fund for the Non- 
Combatant Sufferers. By Joun BeEttows. London: 
Triibner and Co; Gloucester: John Bellows. 

The author of this interesting little book is well known in 
literary and antiquarian circles, and has been honourably men- 





comic from them, but one incident certainly suggests a curious 
speculation. “ The first shell fired in the war (at Saarbriick) did 
not explode. It was picked up and brought to England,” and 
is now, according to Mr. Bellows, on the Friends’ meeting 
premises at Houndsditch. We do not know whether in the 
course of his unwonted warlike experiences Mr. Bellows learnt 
the difference between percussion shells and those fitted with 
time fuzes, but if the shell alluded to be one of the former, we 
venture to predict at no distant date a rather startling inter- 
ruption to the peaceful meetings in Houndsditch. Great hard- 
ships were necessarily incurred by Mr. Bellows and his party 
all of which were cheerfully borne. Their difficulties were, 
however, somewhat relieved by the kindness of Count Donners- 
mark and the superior officers of the Prussian army. The 
demeanour of the German troops is described as above all praise, 
—their discipline, order,and regularity of movement resembling 
clockwork. In proof of this we are told that when one of the 


party lay ill in Metz, a hundred soldiers were quartered in 
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the same house as himself, and though they arrived in the 
night, the sick man knew nothing of it until the next morning. 
Of the utter prostration of the country in the invaded dis- 
tricts nothing more need be said than that the Bishop of 
the diocese, a prince of the Bourbon family, endorsed a 
letter from a convent soliciting aid from the Society of 
Friends! Occasionally, but only occasionally, Mr. Bellows 
advances the well-known opinions of the Society of Friends 
on the subject of war. He speaks of the German officers 
decorated with the Iron Cross as if they had gone to war for 
no other purpose than to obtain it, and his views do not seem 
in the least modified by the fact that the war was, so far as 
they were concerned, a matter of simple self-defence. 

It only remains to be observed that there are one or two 
sketches curiously illustrating the effects of a heavy fire 
on private dwelling-houses, and that the narrative (which may 
be read in a few hours) is as interesting as its raison d'étre 
creditable to the author. 
but to add that the profits of the work will be applied to the 
relief of the suffering non-combatants round Metz. 


An Ode to England, A.D. 1871. London : Robert Hardwicke. 

Our Tyrtzeuses are awaking, and a river of warlike song flows 
through the land. 
note of this kind in the Sfecfator, and the author of “ An Ode 
to England, a.p. 1871,” writes energetically to the same tune. 
It is clear that if the Celt and the Saxon are to go forward in 
battle array, “turn round three times and catch whom they 
may,” as the child’s game has it, they will not lack stimulus 
in the sentiment, though possibly it may be deficient in the 
style, of such verse as animated the Lacedzmonians against the 
Messenians. Mr. Buchanan, at all events, would make a not 
inglorious Talliesen, and the author of the “Ode to England ” 
might swell the chorus, 


The Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun. With a Memoir by the 
Rev. CHarLes Rocers, LL.D., &c., Historiographer to 
the Historical Society. Printed for the Author. 1871, 


To increase its circulation, we have | 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has sounded a grand | 


Few who, in their course of London sight-seeing, pause before | 


Aytoun’s monument in Westminster Abbey, have a very dis- 
tinct idea of his claim to be so commemorated. Mightier men 
are around him, the lustre of whose fame has “ paled his 
ineffectual fire ;? yet he had qualities which deserved a record. 
Dr. Rogers, in the valuable memoir prefixed to this edition of 
Aytoun’s poems, establishes his right to the distinction of being 
the first Scotch poet who wrote English verse, and this before 
the Scotch court was transferred to England on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. The Aytouns were descended from the 
Norman house of De Vescy, but changed their name on re- 
ceiving from Robert Bruce the lands of Aytoun, in Berwickshire. 
Robert Aytoun was born in 1570, and educated at St. Leonard’s 
College. 
Continent, and studied civil law at the University of Paris. 
On returning from abroad, he won the heart of learned King 
James by a Latin poem congratulating him on his accession to 
the English throne. It secured the fortunate poet an invitation 
to court, and his first step on the ladder of promotion was the 
appointment of Groom of the Privy Chamber, with the modest 
salary of 20/. a year. Knighthood soon followed; then he 


became private secretary to James’s wife, “the good Queen 
Anne,” on her death receiving an annual pension of 500/. The 
accession of Charles I. in no degree lessened Aytoun’s influence 
at court, and in 1626 he became secretary to Henrietta Maria. 
Other dignities and emoluments followed, which he bore 
80 discreetly that it was said “ when he obtained high honours 


| 


After the death of his father he travelled on the | 
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in the palace all held that he deserved greater.” Aytoun did 
not live to participate in the troubles which were speedily to 
overwhelm his royal master and mistress. He died at White- 
hall Palace in 1637-8, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
We conclude this brief outline of Dr. Rogers’ carefully com- 
piled Life, amplified by curious documents and family letters, 
with a passage from his estimate of Aytoun as a poet :— 


“The conceits which disfigure the poetical compositions of Sir 
William Alexander and other contemporaries, Aytoun has eschewed, 
and his classical allusions, though abundant, never embarrass or 
distress the reader. His manner is eminently lyrical, and his ver- 
sification smooth and graceful. Compliment and love are his 
prevailing topics, but when he smites his sarcasm is crushing. In 
his sonnets he is terse and epigrammatic., For his fame he might 
have done better than expend his energies on love-madrigals and 
courtly epilogues, but he might not, on the other hand, have been 


| an owner of lands in Lincolnshire or in the Carse of Gowrie.” 


We quote in support of Dr. Rogers two stanzas from the 
address ‘‘To an Inconstant Mistress ;’— 

“ Nothing could have my love o’erthrown 
If thou hadst still continued mine ; 
Nay, if thou hadst remain’d thine own 

I might perchance have yet been thine, 
But thou thy freedom didst recall 
That it thou might elsewhere enthrall, 
And then how could I but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain ? 
. . . . . . 
“Yet do thou glory in thy choice, 
Thy choice of his good fortune boast. 
I'll neither grieve nor yet rejoice 
To see him gain what I have lost, 
The height of my disdain shall be 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee. 
To love thee still, but go no more 
A-begging at a beggar’s door !” 

Such vigorous verse deserves to be better known, and Dr. 
Rogers’ well-edjted, well-printed, and well-bound volume ought 
to effect that good object ; we therefore regret that the work 
is limited to private circulation, 


The Prologue to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. With Explanatory 
Notes, a Glossary, and a Life of the Poet. For the use of 
Colleges and Schools. Edited by Watrer McLeop, 
F.R.G.S., &c. London: Longmans, Green and Co, 

Although prepared specially for the use of candidates qualify- 
ing for admission into the Military Academy at Woolwich, this 
edition of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales will be found 
of great value to such of the general public as have been 
prevented by the pressing demands of this bustling age from 
studying, as he ought to be studied, the poet who deserves 
the name of the father of our language. The difficulties of 
orthography and style, moreover, are such as perhaps to deter 
from the enjoyment of our old English authors most of those 
not absolutely following the profession of literature. In addition 
to a short but comprehensive summary of the principal events 
of Chaucer’s life, and the opinions of Campbell, Hazlitt, and 

Mrs. Browning on his writings, we have here a complete 

account of his grammatical forms, and a very clear explanation 

of the peculiarities of his versification, ‘To relieve the diffi- 
culties of the ordinary reader, those syllables are throughout 
accentuated which in modern poetry would be silent. How 
needful this assistance is may be gathered from the fact that 

Chaucer, whenever it suits his convenience, does not hesitate 

to make long syllables short and short syllables long. The 

notes are ample, and alone afford almost a sufficient clue to 
the obscurities of the text. 
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The Northern Heights of London ; or, Historical Associations of 
Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. 
By Witt1am Howitt, Author of “ Visits to Remarkable 
Places.” London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

The title-page denotes the nature and scope of this large, 
laborious, and interesting compilation. Compilation it ne- 
cessarily is, and Mr. Howitt does not seem to claim for it any 
higher character. He has availed himself of all accessible 


HIGHGATE FROM THE PONDS, 1868 
(From Howitt’s “ Northern Heights of London.’ ) 


authorities, making as free - - 
use of the local historians 
and of the national ones, ie ons 
“‘as they have made of 
those who went before 
them.” He has drawn 
from Maitland, Norden, 
Stow, Park, Prickett, Nel- 
son, Lewes, Tomlin, Ly- 
sons, and others, all that 
was necessary for his pur- 
pose. To these were 
generously added _ the 
stores of societies and 
individuals; and to one 
of the latter—Mr. John 
E. Gardner, of St. John’s 
Wood Park—Mr. Howitt 
gives special thanks for Th 
searching out and select- oe 
ing subjects of illustration 
“from his most magni- 
ficent collection of original ——__—- 
drawings, old and new prints and photographs of the most 
remarkable buildings, past and present, views of streets and 
localities, customis and characters of London and its neigh- 
bourhood.” 

But it would be doing Mr. Howitt injustice to regard him as 
a mere compiler in this case. Independently of descriptions, 











CHARLES MATHEWS’ HOUSE. 
(From Howitt’s “‘ Northern Heights of London.”) 
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racy, picturesque, and poetical, such as we have been long in 
the habit of having from his practised pen, there are biographical 
sketches which give value to his work—notably that of “ Lord 
Erskine at Evergregn Hill.” Less elaborate and less original 


are the personal matters introduced into the account of the 
“Vale of Health” at Hampstead, “which was formerly for 
some time the abode of Leigh Hunt, and the resort of his 
celebrated friends Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, Haydon, and others,” 


ANDREW MARVELL’S HOUSE. 
(From Howitt’s “‘ Northern Heights of London.” 


- though the recollections’ot 
the three poets are well 

- rr brought together, and the 
reflections on the malig- 
nant treatment they re- 
ceived are good for all 
time. But the evil day 
has passed, and we may 
now complacently imagine 
with Mr. Howitt — the 
“quaint-humoured and 
self - sacrificing Charles 
Lamb, with the rest, oc- 
casionally strolling up from 
the Temple, or the cot- 
tage at Islington, for a 
Sunday chat with Hunt, 
on what Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge — nestled on_ the 
opposite hill of Highgate 
—what Hazlitt, Lord 
Byron, Scott, Southey, and 
: aie the rest of the prolific 
souls of that day were doing.” 
In his description of Coleridge at Highgate, Mr. Howitt 
avails himself of the narrative of his friend Freiligrath, the 
German poet, one of the best and fullest that has been given 
of the “old man eloquent.” As we contemplate the beautiful 
“view of Highgate,” which we have reproduced, it is impossible 
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to exclude the thought of him who on the brow of Highgate 
Hill “sat,” says Carlyle, quoted by Mr. Howitt, “looking down 
on London and its smoke-tumult, like a sage escaped from the 
inanity of life’s battle, attracting towards him the thoughts of 
innumerable brave souls still engaged there—heavy-laden, high- 
aspiring, and surely much-suffering man ;” or as, in the words 
of Freiligrath, “‘ with friends and disciples gathered round him, 
he taught and walked amongst his trees and flowers, like Plato 
in the garden of Academus. What men entered Mr. Gillman’s 
humble porch in those days! Lamb and Wordsworth, Southey 
and Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt and Talfourd, John Sterling and 
Thomas Carlyle—a hero worshipped, and, sometimes, we feel 
bound to add, reverentially censured by heroes.” 

We look, as Mr. Howitt desires us, at the house of Andrew 
Marvell, wit, poet, and patriot, and cannot sympathize with 
his depreciation of it. Mr. Howitt appears to think that great 
souls can be happy only in big houses. We are sure that the 
simple, pure, and unbribable republican, content with his 
mutton-bone, required no bigger or better home. Certainly, 
the house of Charles Mathews is more pretentious and sub- 
stantial- 
looking; 
but even 
that inimi- 
table actor, 
whose pro- 
fession 
might have 
excused in ‘ 
him a care 
for outward 
appearance 
and a pas- 
sion for 
splendour, « 
had an ab- 
horrence of 
big houses, 
and is re- 
ported to 
have said 
of one of 
them, “‘See a 
what aplace CHARLES LAMB'S HOUSE AT ISLINGTON. 
they have brought me to—to die in!” The greatest celebrity 
of Islington at one time, and for some years, was Charles 
Lamb; and we give a view of his house. Mr. Howitt says, 
“Lamb in his youth was attached to a young lady of Isling- 
ton, whom he commemorated in his verses as ‘ the fair-haired 
maid.’ It was his delight to visit her, and enjoy a stroll with 
her through the fields at Islington ; but an hereditary taint of 
insanity showing itself in him, and his sister becoming, ever 
and anon, confirmedly insane, and unhappily killing her 
mother in one of her paroxysms, he magnanimously gave up 
all idea of marrying, and devoted his leisure hours to literature 
and to the care of his sister.” 

This is one of the books the value of which—in these days 
of sudden and marvellous changes, which transform or sweep 
away our cherished haunts and fabrics—will increase with time. 








Walks in Rome. By Avucusrus J. C. Hare. Two Vols, 
London : Strahan and Co. 1871. 

In these handsome volumes Mr. Hare has ingeniously con- 

Stucted a Roman mosaic—the most vivid fragments of 


word-painting by authors well known and little known being 
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| by others in a less portable form. 
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wrought by him into a series of descriptive chapters which, 
while guiding us through the Rome of the present, reconstruct 
for us the Rome of the past. In his preface, Mr. Hare 
emphatically disclaims all pretensions to originality, and says 
that he is only a gleaner from stores of information collected 
Most industriously has he 
amassed materials for his purpose, laying under contribution 
writers of many countries, who have regarded Rome from 
points of view equally diverse. Byron, Shelley, and Rogers, 
Dickens’ “ Pictures from Italy,” and Story’s “Roba di Roma,” 
we expect to encounter in all literary gossip on this especial 
theme ; but Niebuhr, Kugler, and Ampére are authorities 
less widely familiar. Piloted by Mr. Hare, we examine the 
Catacombs with Northcote, churches with Wiseman, pictures 
with Mrs. Jameson and Ruskin. Legends, sacred and classical ; 
history, remote and recent ; reminiscences of modern writers, 
and the works they have associated with certain scenes, 
all are summoned to illuminate our rambles. Passing down 
the Via delle Convertite, we are reminded that it was in the 
convent attached to S. Sylvestro in Capite (so-called because it 
professes to contain the head of St. John the Baptist) that 
Vittoria Colonna sought refuge after the death of her husband, 
and wrote the series of sonnets she dedicated to his memory. 
The church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, close to the Corso, is 
pointed out to us as that where the ill-fated heroine of “ The 
Ring and the Book” was baptized and married, and where the 


| bodies of her parents were placed after their murder ; but this 


is only one of many scenes in Rome familiar to the readers of 
Browning. 

We will accompany Mr. Hare during part of one 
“walk,” as the best mode of indicating how pleasant and 
instructive a companion he is. We start on the Esquiline, 


| which, though called a Roman hill, is simply a projection of 


| ornamental groves planted by Servius Tullius. 





the Campagna. ‘The Quirinal,” says Mr. Hare, quoting 
Amptre, “ Viminal, Esquiline and Ccelian stretch out towards 
the Tiber like four fingers of a hand, of which the plain 
whence they detach themselves represents the vast palm. 
This hand has seized the world.” Varro, we are told, derives 
the name Esquiline from the word excu/fus, in allusion to the 
The spot was 
seemingly always unhealthy, since it bore temples dedicated to 
Fever, to Juno Mephitis, near a poisonous pool, and to Venus 
Libitina, who presided over funerals. To counterbalance 
these not particularly cheerful associations, the Esquiline also 
had altars to the Sabine sun-god Janus, and the goddess of 
birth and light, Juno Lucina. Aided by Ovid and Virgil, Mr. 
Hare dwells long on its classic traditions and early history, 
recalling the murder of Servius Tullius, who lived on one of 
its heights ; the house of Pompey, adorned outside with rostra, 
in memory of his naval victories, and inside painted in 
imitation of a forest, with trees and birds ; and the portico of 
Livia. Virgil and Propertius lived on the Esquiline, and there 
Mecenas built the villa at which Horace was so constant a 
guest ; afterwards purchased by Nero, that its site might increase 
the ground covered by his Golden House. The baths of Titus, 
1150 feet by 850, are on the southern slope. The church of 
S. Pietro in Vincoli next has a very full description, assisted by 
extracts from Kugler, Hemans, Mrs. Jameson, and Gregorovius. 
Leaving the church, our attention is directed to the Maronite 
Convent— 

“In whose garden is a tall palm-tree, perhaps the finest in Rome. 
In the view from the portico of the church it forms a conspicuous 
feature, and the combination of the old tower, the palm-tree, and 
the distant capital standing out against the golden sky of sunset, is 
one very familiar to Roman artists. The tall machicolated tower 
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on the right was once a fortress of the Frangipani family, who 
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obtained their glorious surname of ‘bread-breakers’ from the | 


generosity which they showed in the distribution of food to the poor 
during a famine in the thirteenth century. The tower is now used 
as a belfry to the adjoining church of S. Francesco di Paolo, being 
the only medizeval fortress-tower applied to this purpose.” 


Here we reluctantly leave Mr. Hare, promising the reader 
inclined to pursue the ramble further, that he will find no 
abatement of interest. When a new edition is called for, it 


would be a vast improvement to supplement the excellent | 


index of places described by an equally full one of authors 
cited. The book is so remarkably rich in quotation that this 
would be found very valuable. 


The Life and Times of the Rev. J. Wesley, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. By the Rev. L. TyermMan. Vol. ii. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 

(SECOND ARTICLE '.) 

We proceed, with the aid of the volume before us, to notice 
some of Wesley’s inconsistencies with regard to Church Disci- 
pline and theological opinion. We have already seen how at 
one time Wesley preached Luther's doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, and at another condemned it as absurd and unscriptural. 
So in reference to other matters he would oscillate between two 
opinions. Reading aclever book often caused this fluctuation, 
and disturbed, for weeks, for months, and even for years, his 
most cherished convictions. ‘Thus Mr. Fry’s book, “On the 


case of Marriages between near Kindred, particularly con- | 


of the preachers began, at Norwich, to administer the Holy 
Communion. Charles was furious at this usurpation of power, 
wrote urgent letters, and exerted himself to stop it; but John 
made no sign, and tacitly allowed the thing to go on. It was 
probably in reference to this that Charles Wesley wrote,— 
“ Yeroboam made priests of the lowest of the people ; 

But kings may spare their labour vain, 

For in such happy times as these 

The vulgar can themselves ordain, 

And priests commence whoever please.” 

Next year, John in a measure justified this proceeding, by 
saying that Bishop Stillingfleet had fully convinced him that to 
believe none but Episcopal ordination valid was an entire mis- 
take. In 1763 this principle was again contradicted, for then 


| he sought for, and obtained, ordination for some of his preachers 


from Erasmus, Bishop of Crete. Thus matters went on for 
many years, Wesley at one time affirming his opinion that 
Bishops only were empowered to ordain priests; and at 


| another time claiming for himself equal authority, and expres- 


sidered with respect to the Doctrine of Scripture, the Laws of | 


Nature, and the Laws of England,” convinced Wesley that “no 


marriages are forbidden, either by the Law of God, or of | 


England, but those of brothers and sisters, and those in the 
ascending and descending line.” 


A very fallacious book on the Primitive Church, written by | 


Peter King, when twenty-one years of age, convinced Wesley 
that “ Bishops and Presbyters were essentially one order, and 
therefore one had as much right to ordain priests as the other.” 
And this took place twenty-one days after Wesley had signed 
the following statement: “We believe that it would not be 
right for us to administer either Baptism or the Lord’s Supper, 
unless we had a commission to do so from those Bishops whom 
we apprehend to be in a succession from the Apostles.” Two 
years after this, he re-affirmed his old convictions that “ Bishops 
are, and have been, from the Apostolic age, empowered to 
convey the requisite authority for the exercise of the priestly 
office.” In the year 1754, according to the testimony of his 
brother Charles, he had changed again, for “ he was inclined to 
lay on hands, and to let the preachers administer.” According 
to his own testimony some months later, he was not clear that 
“ Presbyters may appoint or ordain others ;” and later still, in 
answer to a clerical friend, “I still believe the Episcopal form 
of Church Government to be Scriptural and Apostolical.” 
Moreover, after the lapse of a few months, he wrote to one of 
his preachers— 

“ Some of our preachers who are not ordained think it quite right 
to administer the Lord’s Supper. .. . I think it quite wrong. . . . 
You believe it a duty to administer. . . . I verily believe it isa SIN, 
which consequently I dare not tolerate, . . . I cannot consent that 
any of our lay-preachers should administer the Sacrament to those 
who are under my care.” 


This brings us down to the year 1756, and no necessity 
for any expression of opinion appears to have arisen until four 
years later. ‘Then, John Wesley being away in Ireland, several 


1 See p. 352. 


sing his conviction that he possessed the requisite inherent 
power. Upon this latter assumption he never presumed to 
act until the year 1784, when he not only took upon himself 
to ordain priests, but, what was more ridiculous, to consecrate 
bishops, and give them a commission to ordain priests. The 
persons chosen for the higher office were Francis Ashbury, a 
layman, and Dr. Coke, a priest of the Anglican Church. 
Charles Wesley thus celebrated this absurd proceeding :— 
“ How easy now are bishops made, 

By man or woman’s whim ; 

Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid, 

But who laid hands on him?” 


It is said that Dr. Coke distrusted this foolish assumption ot 
Episcopal power, and sought a better ordination. Wesley ap- 
pears also to have been afterwards a doubter, for in 1788 he 
sent a startling letter to Ashbury, from which we give an 
extract :— 

“ How can you, how dare you, suffer yourself to be called bishop? 


I shudder, I start at the very thought! Men may call me a 
knave, or a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content; but they 


| shall never by my consent call me bishop! For my sake, for God’s 


| to administer the Lord’s Supper. 





sake, for Christ’s sake put an end to this! Let the Presbyterians 
do as they please, but let the Methodists know their calling better. 

By this time his early convictions seem to have returned with 
all their force, and in no hesitating or uncertain tones he thus 
rebuked the preachers assembled at the Conference of 1789:— 


“JT wish all you who are vulgarly termed Methodists would 
seriously consider what has been said ; and particularly you whom 
God has commissioned to call sinners to repentance. It does by no 
means follow from hence, that ye are commissioned to baptize, or 
Ye never dreamed of this for ten 
or twenty years after ye began to preach. Ye did not then, like 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, ‘seck the priesthood also.’ Ye knew 
‘no man taketh this honour to himself, but he that is called of God 
as was Aaron,’ Oh, contain yourselves within your own bounds ; be 
content with preaching the Gospel.” 


Thus for more than forty years Wesley was driven back- 
wards and forwards between two extremes of opinion, until he 
found refuge in those convictions which had been his earliest, 
and were his best. Yet because of his instability, the work 
which he endeavoured to accomplish has been frustrated ; the 
Church which he honestly strove to build up has lost the support 
of his disciples, and the society which he founded has given 
birth to a number of isolated sects, vieing with each other m 
bitterness of antagonism to the spiritual mother who cherished 
their founder. And, what is more unfortunate for Wesleys 
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name and fame, Mr. Tyerman and those who think with him 
seize upon these very inconsistencies, represent them as being 
the matured opinions of Wesley’s mind, and seek in them justi- 
fication for their own peculiar position. 

In order to close this discussion, we have been to some 
extent anticipating the appearance of the third and _ last 
yolume of Mr. Tyerman’s book ; but now we return to the con- 
sideration of the one before us, and the foundation of Kingswood 
School, with its history during the life of its founder. It was 
opened in 1740, and was originally intended for the children of 
the very poor miners who lived in the district. Its object was to 
teach the children, “‘first religion,” and then “how to read, write, 
and cast accounts.” But it was not intended to be confined to 
children alone, for Wesley anticipated that “ scholars of all 
ages” would be taught in the early morning and in the evening. 
At first the school prospered, became popular among Metho- 
dists, and gradually developed into a boarding-school for the 
use of their children. It was rebuilt and enlarged in the year 
1748, an unknown lady having contributed 800/. towards the 
expenses. Then none but boarders were admitted, and “ these 
were to be taken in between the years of six and twelve, in 
order to be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, English, French, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, history, geography, chronology, rhetoric, 
logic, ethics, geometry, algebra, physics, and music.” A com- 
prehensive and varied program, which, if carried out to the 
letter, must have made a more extraordinary schoolboy than 
the one so often referred to by Lord Macaulay. They were 
also to be taught religion, and “ brought up in the fear of God.” 
To this end they had to rise at four o’clock every morning, 
winter and summer, and “spend the time till five in private, 
reading, singing, meditating and praying.” No time was 
allowed for play, and no holidays permitted. On Fridays every 
healthy child had to fast until three o’clock in the afternoon. In 
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He could not cure, could not force children to be 
saints ; and so after several ineffectual attempts to make Kings- 
wood a general school for the children of the Methodist people, 
it became exclusively a school for the children of Methodist 


machines. 


preachers, and as such continues to this day. But with all his 
failings, Wesley deserves to be honoured for making the first 
attempt to impart a good and sound education at a rate which 
should be within the reach of the lower middle class. His 
terms for board and education were only 14/. a year. 

There were numberless other troubles, during the thirty 
years of life covered by this volume—trebellion among the 
preachers, discord among the leaders, and, worse than all, 


| the shameful scandals to which the immorality of some of the 
| preachers gave rise. What Mr. Tyerman calls “ the noble bark 


| were fired by zeal and sanctified by love. 


of Methodism” was so often in peril of being wrecked, that 
it needed skilful pilots to steer it clear of dangers. Unlike 
Mr. Tyerman, we cannot accord all the praise to Wesley, for 
it is not justly hisdue. Many contrary and apparently opposing 
causes combined to direct the vessel aright. John Wesley was 
simply the prominent leader of a band of men whose hearts 
His advice was not 
always best, nor his wisdom brightest. They met with a host 
of opposition and passed through many dangers. Persecution 
dogged their steps everywhere. Magistrates combined with the 
lowest dregs of the populace to hinder their preaching, and 
clergymen doffed their robes to join the rabble. Nor was the 
press idle. Newspaper articles, sermons, pamphlets, squibs, 


| and even ponderous volumes written by bishops, were pub- 


lished against them. And yet they continued to preach, to 
organize, and to write. In the year 1767, not many less than 
twenty-six thousand members belonged to the society. Nearly 
three hundred sermons, pamphlets, and books were issued from 


| the Methodist press, and sown broadcast among the people. It 


fact, Wesley was thoroughly impracticable as a director of | 


schools, but would permit no deviation from his rule. The 
school opened with twenty-eight scholars, six masters, and six 
servants. Several of the boys were “converted” two months 
after the opening, and the housekeeper enthusiastically wrote, 
“The spirit of this family isa resemblance of the household 
above.” But troubles soon came—enforced labour generated 
tebellion—enforced piety made young hypocrites. In three 
years the school was reduced to two masters, two servants, and 
eleven children, all the rest having either removed because of 
the hardships, or been expelled for misconduct. Some years later 
Wesley appointed as housekeeper a woman who had formerly 
led a very profligate life, and was the wife of three living hus- 
bands. She had been “ converted” about two years, professed 
avery godly life, and her example and rule was expected to re- 
generate the school. She was to see that Wesley’s rules were 
enforced, and that no “ impertinent visitant” or “ unprofitable 
conversation” were allowed to contaminate the morals of the 
house—a strange charge to be committed into such hands. 
Wesley was always in trouble about the school. His ex- 
pectations were great, and his motives pure; but his rules 
were too strict, and could not be enforced. Yet experience 
taught him no lesson, he would not relax the rules in the 
slightest degree, he looked upon their breach as part of 
Satan’s machinations, and these he was resolved to defeat. “I 
tode over to Kingswood, and having told my whole mind to 
the masters and servants, spoke to the children in a far stronger 
manner than ever I did before. I will kill or cure. I will 
have one or the other; a Christian school or none at all.” 
Poor Wesley! He belonged to that school who consider that 





in order to repress vice, and cultivate virtue, it is necessary to 
Stamp out all natural feelings, and make children mere 





was a mighty power, the influence of which the world began 
to feel. 


The Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century, in Tilus- 
tration of the Manners and Morals of the Age. By 
WituiaM Forsytn, M.A., Q.C., Author of the “ Life of 
Cicero,” “‘ Cases and Opinions on Constitutional Law,” &c., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
John Murray, 1871. 

We are glad to find Mr. Forsyth commencing his book with 
a corroboration of an opinion which, as applied to historical 
works, has been more than once expressed in these columns, 
namely, that— 

“We may read histories of England, and be familiar with the 
pages of Cunningham, Belsham, Adolphus, Hume and Smollett 
(Smollett as an historian), and yet be almost entirely ignorant of 
the manners, and habits, and modes of life of our forefathers ; of 
their houses and dress ; their domestic arrangements and amuse- 
ments: of the state of religion and morality, and all that goes to 
make up the character of a people. As one of our greatest novelists 
has said, ‘ Out of the fictitious I get the expression of the life, of the 
times, of the manners, of the merriment, of the dress, the pleasures, 
the laughter, the ridicules of society ; the old times live again, and 
I travel in the old country of England. Can the heaviest historian 
do more for me?’ (Thackeray, ‘ English Humourists,’ p. 113.) I 
answer, not half so much, The historian tells us of court factions 
and political intrigues, and the struggles of an oligarchy of great 
families for power ; of the Walpoles and Newcastles, and Grenvilles 
and Pitts ; of foreign wars and domestic treason ; but little of the 
condition of the peasantry and life of the people, and absolutely 
nothing of the state of society in the period. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, there can be no doubt that fiction is more truthful than fact. 
By this I mean that a more correct idea of a period may be formed 
from a story where the persons and many of the incidents are 
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imaginary, than from a dry, dull narrative of events. The most 
lifelike account of the civil wars in England in the seventeenth 
century that I know is contained in De Foe’s ‘Memoirs of a 
Cavalier,’ which it is impossible to read without believing that it is 
the work of a writer who had been himself an actor in the scenes 
which he describes, and which indeed Lord Chatham quoted as a 
genuine history. And yet it is as much a fiction as Waverley, with 
its picture of the Rebellion of 1745.” 

It is on these grounds, secure and satisfactory as they seem 
to Mr. Forsyth and to ourselves, that he forms his estimate of 
the manners and morals of the eighteenth century, claiming 
for our own an improvement in taste, but not wishing to imply 
that “ our more decorous sins are not morally quite as bad as 
the vices of our coarser and more free-spoken ancestors ;” and 
he adds, strongly and justly, ““We may be thankful that in 
many aspects the state of society is better now than then ; but 
the luxury of the rich is still in startling contrast with the 
misery of the poor, and although vice may have lost its 
grossness, it still lurks like a canker in the commonwealth.” 

In his first chapter Mr. Forsyth considers the general 
characteristics of the last century. Its interest will be conceived 
when we say that it embraces the condition of the labourer, 
the religious feeling of the time, the relation of the sexes as to 
“love,” the want of modesty in, and insults to, women, and 
their position as to the stage ; glances at the essayists ; diverges 
to criticism on modern newspapers; quotes Thackeray on 
Hogarth, and protests against too sweeping conclusions as to the 
state of society at the period in question, and against mistaking 
satire and caricature for truth. Interesting anecdotes enliven 
the disquisition ; and the remark on a curious speculation of 
Canon Kingsley is worth quoting. Kingsley, in his preface to 
Henry Brooke’s “ Fool of Quality,” said—‘ Who, in looking 
round a family portrait gallery, has not remarked the difference 
between the heads of the seventeenth and those of the 
eighteenth century? The former are of the same type as our 
own, and with the same strong and varied personality; the 
latter painfully like both to each other and to an oil flask ; the 
jaw round, weak, and sensual, the forehead narrow and re- 
treating. Had the race really degenerated for awhile, or was 
the lower type adopted intentionally out of compliment to 
some great personage?” “I,” says Mr. Forsyth, “should be 
disposed to doubt that the portraits of the seventeenth century 
are of the same type as our own. It is impossible not to be 
struck with the greater strength of face and feature, with the 
square, massive forehead, and resolute expression. And this 
we might expect of the heroes of the civil war, and the grand 
theologians and poets of the century—of men like Cromwell 
and Hampden, Andrews and Jeremy Taylor, and Shakspere 
and Milton.” And with respect to the reproduction of the 
“ Fool of Quality,” Mr. Forsyth is again at issue with Kingsley. 
Reading the Canon’s own description of the book, and that of 
Mr. Forsyth, sustained by extracts, we too, wonder, with the 
latter, that Kingsley should have republished, and lavished 
praise on it. The ///ustrated Review has lately had occasion 
to say a good deal about John Wesley. Mr. Forsyth supplies 
us with an additional and characteristic fact. He says, “ con- 
sidering the nature of the book” [The Fool of Quality”] “it is 
not surprising that John Wesley ‘ bowdlerized’ it, striking out 
such passages as he did not like, and then published it during 
the author’s lifetime, as the ‘ History of Harry, Earl of More- 
land,’ which was long believed by the Wesleyans to be the 
work of the great John himself.” 

Mr. Forsyth divides the novels of the last century into 
different classes. “In the first,” he says, “we have the 
domestic life of our ancestors portrayed under the guise of 
fiction, of which the staple generally is the story of a young 
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lady who has great difficulty in preserving her honour intact 
from the pursuit of libertine admirers.” Of novels in a series 
of letters he speaks with natural dislike. ‘ Another class of 
novels consists of comic stories of low life, in which the hero 
or heroine is engaged in ludicrous adventures, where the scenes 
are often laid in a country inn, and the interior of a prison, 
and where such adventures as are likely to happen there are 
described with all the fidelity, and, I will add, all the coarse. 
ness of a Dutch pieture. Such are ‘ Roderick Random’ and 
‘Peregrine Pickle,’ ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Joseph Andrews,’ 
The men riot in every kind of dissipation, and the women 
indulge in every species of intrigue. But there is always some 
virtuous figure who is generally the heroine, like Sophia 
Western, or Fanny Goodwin, or Amelia—who resists all libertine 
advances, and whose constancy is at last rewarded by marriage, 
It is with reference to this class of novels that an accom. 
plished French critic, M. Taine, speaking of ‘Tom Jones,’ 
says, ‘One would like to see more regard for the modesty 
of your heroines ; the roadside accidents disturb their dresses 
too often.” M. Taine might look at home. Our fast 
is, in this respect, the present of his countrymen. “‘. . . You 
are so rude that you are-insensible to what is atrocious. . . . 
Man, such as you conceive him, is a good buffalo, and perhaps 
he is the kind of hero required by a people which is itself 
called John Bull.’ It is curious to contrast with this the 
opinion of Coleridge, ‘ How charming, how wholesome Field- 
ing always is! ‘Totake him up after Richardson is like emerg- 
ing from a sick room heated by stoves, into an open lawn on 
a breezy day in May.’ In so far as Fielding is opposed to 
Richardson, we should all agree in this; but I cannot think 
that the pure breeze of a May morning is a proper metaphor 
to describe such scenes as occur in ‘Tom Jones,’ and ‘ Joseph 
Andrews.’” Commencing with the true, but unpleasant and 
often-repeated statement that some of the most immoral novels 
in the English language have been written by women, Mr. 
Forsyth travels a little out of the record to give an account 
of Mrs. Behn and her works, for she was of the seventeenth 
century. He then disposes of Mrs. Manley and Mrs. 
Heywood, narrating the plots of their chief novels, and adding 
excellent criticism. To the clever, long-winded fluency and 
facility of Richardson, Mr. Forsyth adds his testimony, taking 
frequent exception to his sentiment, and denying him any 
conception of sprightliness or wit; “And as to humour, 
he had not a particle of it in his composition.” In the 
chapter on Fielding, Mr. Forsyth severely condemns “Tom 
Jones,” though we again come on Charles Lamb's relish 
for and Coleridge’s delight in it; but the latter is embedded in 
Thackeray’s earnest protest against the character of the hero. 
“Joseph Andrews,” and “ Amelia,” are next considered ; and, 
regarding the latter, Mr. Forsyth says, “I have no doubt that 
Fielding intended faithfully to depict society, such as he knew 
it, with its merits and its faults, its licentious manners, and 
domestic virtues ; its brawls, its oaths, its prisons, and its 
masquerades.” To give an idea of Smollett’s humour, our 
author analyzes “ Peregrine Pickle,” and “ Humphry Clinker,” 
previously asserting the superiority of Fielding in the manage 
ment and working out of his plots. A genial notice of Gold- 
smith and “The Vicar of Wakefield” follows : and the volume 
closes, after glancing at Mackenzie, Miss Burney, Miss Edge- 
worth, and Jane Austen, with admirable remarks on the 
“ Literature of Fiction,” and the “ Responsibility of Novelists.” 

In writing this book, Mr. Forsyth has done good service t0 
literature. It supplies a want; and, as an exhaustive examination 
of the fiction of the last century, on the whole arriving at just 
conclusions, we prophesy that it will rank as a companion volume 
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toThackeray’s “English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century.” 
It is true that Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Lives” prefixed to 
«Balantyne’s Novelist’s Library,” has gone over much of the 
same ground; but that is too voluminous a work to be 
accessible to the many; and full and sound as Sir Walter's 
critical analyses are, they are necessarily somewhat unsatis- 
fying at the present day, seeing that he formed his judgment 
by a standard different from that created by modern thought 
and actualities. Mr. Forsyth’s style is manly and perspicuous ; 
he is always logical, and treats his subject with all the acumen 
and eloquence which one expects from a legal mind accustomed 
to sift and weigh evidence, and argue upon a given issue. ‘The 
book is altogether worthy the biographer of Cicero and the 
historian of Napoleon’s captivity at St. Helena,—its subject | 
and execution must command wide and lasting popularity. 


iit 








IHE KELPIE 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By GEorGeE MAcDONALD. 
Illustrated. London: Strahan and Co. 1871. 

Astory about Scottish boys which will have a hearty welcome 

from English ones; for, however modified by country, or 


them—I read the whole of ‘Comus’ to them by degrees; and 
although there was much I could not at all understand, I am 
perfectly certain it had a soothing effect upon every one of us. 


It is not necessary that the intellect should define and separate 


before the heart ahd soul derive nourishment. As well say 
that a bee can get nothing out of a flower, because she does 
not understand botany. The very music of the stately words of 


such a poem is enough to generate a better mood, to make one fee] 
the air of higher regions, and wish to rise ‘above the smoke and 
stir of this dim spot.’ The best influences which bear upon us 
are of this vague sort—powerful upon the heart and conscience, 
although undefined to the intellect. But I find I have been for- 
getting that those for whom I write are young—too young to 
understand this. Let it remain, however, for those older persons 
who at any odd moment, while waiting for dinner, or before going 
to bed, may take up a little one’s book, and turn over a few of its 
leaves. Some such readers, in virtue of their hearts being young 
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and old both at once, discern more in the children’s books than 
the children themselves.” 


Here, as in other parts of the narrative, the author confounds 


himself with his hero—but are they not one and the same? 


Though Ranald supplies the title of, he is by no means the 


diversified by circumstance, boys are boys all the world over. | only important personage in, the book. ‘There is Kirsty, the 


Astem old reviewer will not be credited with the retention of 
much juvenile feeling ; yet one has followed the adventures of 
Ranald Bannerman with so much of sympathizing interest, 
that he feels inclined to apply to himself the last sentence of a 
issage in the book. There is a charming little girl, Elsie 
Duff, with whom Ranald o« casionally spends happy hours. 
“Sometimes she would sing, and sometimes I would read to | 





gentle Highland woman who has charge of the house in which 
the farm-servants live (for Ranald’s father, a clergyman, sup 
plements by farming the smallness of the living), and “Turkey,” 
(so called because his nose was the colour of a turkey’s egg) 
the sturdy, faithful, ubiquitous cowherd. To Ranald, his 
little brothers, and Turkey, Kirsty used to relate Highland 
traditions, One of these was of the Kelpie, an awful creature 
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living in the water, and only emerging to eat people. One 
afternoon a shepherd’s daughter—“ so beautiful that the kelpie 
wanted to eat her”—went to the glen to meet her lover, and 
stayed with him until after sunset. Returning home, she had 
just passed the kelpie’s watery abode, when 


“She heard a great whish of water behind her. That was the 
water tumbling off the beast’s back as he came up from the bottom. 
If she ran before, she flew now. And the worst of it was that she 
could not hear him behind her, so as to tell whereabouts he was. 
He might be just opening his mouth to take her every moment. 
At last she reached the door, which her father, who had gone out 
to look for her, had set wide open that she might run in at once; 
but all the breath was out of her body, and she fell down flat just 
as she got inside. 

“Here Allister jumped up from his seat, clapping his hands, 
and crying, ‘ Then the kelpie didn’t eat her !—Kirsty ! Kirsty !’ 

“No; but as she fell, one foot was left outside the threshold, so 
that the rowan branch ’” [which the shepherd kept over the door to 
prevent the kelpie from ever entering] “‘ would not take care of it. 
And the beast laid hold of the foot with his great mouth, to drag 
her out of the cottage and eat her at his leisure.’ 

“Here Allister’s face was a picture to behold! His hair was 
almost standing on end, his mouth was open, and his face as white 
“as my paper.’ 

“* Make haste, Kirsty,’ said Turkey, ‘or Allister will go in a fit.’ 

“¢ But her shoe came off in his mouth, and she drew in her foot, 
and was safe.’” 


We recommend our young readers to seek ‘the various adven- 
tures of Ranald and his companions for themselves, They will 
find some Serious, sOme funny, all well told. We have ‘only 
room for one moré brief quotation. Ranald and Elsie go to 
the same school ; and one evening he misses her. 


“ How blank and dull the school-room seemed! Still she might 
arrive any moment. But she did not come. I went through my 
duties wearily, hoping ever for the hour of release. 
well enough that Turkey was anxious too. The moment school 
was over we hurried away, almost without a word, to the cottage. 
There we found herweeping. Her grandmother had died suddenly. 
She clung to Turkey, and seemed almost to forget my presence. 
But I thought nothing of that. Had the case been mine, I too 
should have clung to Turkey, from faith in his help and superior 
wisdom.” 


The book will be prized by many for its moral and religious 
feeling ; by more, perhaps, for its lively and sustained spirit ; and 
by all for the variety of its incidents and the simple strength of 
its style. We wish we could speak as highly of the illustra- 
tions; almost all of which are either painful in- subject or 
objectionable in treatment. 


The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By One of the 
Firm. Edited by ANrHoNy TROLLOPE. Reprinted from 
the Cornhill Magazine. With four Illustrations. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The commercial firm whose struggles are detailed in this 
humorous volume must not be confounded with the adventu- 
rous trio with whose foreign tour the pencil of Doyle has made 
us familiar. Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson of Magenta 
House, Bishopgate Street, are the representatives of three dis- 
tinct types of tradesmen, and perhaps their ill success in 
business is mainly attributable to the variance of their 
principles. The first member of the firm is a believer in 


capital, plodding industry, and the old-fashioned maxims of 
commercial morality. Jones is a mean huckster, cunning at all 
the tricks of trade, over-reaching others, and at last over-reach- 
ing himself by a public altercation with a customer who insists 
upon securing the bargain offered in the shop-window. 


The 
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I could see | 








junior partner, who is at once the author and the hero of the 
story, represents the typical tradesman of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Bred up as a bill-sticker, the genius of 
Robinson raised him to the higher rank of bill-composer, and 
so skilful is he in his choice of terms, so apt in building up 
sonorous periods, we might imagine him to be legitimately, as 
well as etymologicglly, the descendant of the far-famed auc. 
tioneer. He embarks in trade with the firm conviction that 
upon credit and advertisement depends the due development 
of modern commerce. Credit he defines to be the belief of 
other people in a thing that does not exist, and therefore jx 
trade credit takes the place of stock and capital. For his views 
on the subject of advertising we cannot do better than quote 
a conversation between the partners :— 


*“* But, George,’ said Mr. Brown, ‘I should like to have one of 
these bills true, if only that one might show it as a sample when 
the people talk to one.’ 

“*True!’ said Robinson again, ‘You wish that it should be 
true! In the first place, did you ever see an advertisement that 
contained the truth? If it were as true as heaven, would any one 
believe it? Was it ever supposed that any man believed an ad- 
vertisement? Sit down and write the truth, and see what it will 
be! The statement will show itself of such a nature that you will 
not dare to publish it. There is the paper, and there the pen. 
Take them, and see what you can make of it.’ 

“*]T do think that somebody should be made to believe it, said 
Jones, 

“*You do!’ and Robinson, as he spoke, turned angrily at the 
other. ‘Did you ever believe an advertisement?’ Jones, in self- 
defence, protested that he never had. ‘ And why should others be 
more simple than you? No man—no woman believes them. They 
are not lies ; for it is not intended that they should obtain credit. 
I should despise the man who attempted to base his advertisements 
on a system of facts, as I would the builder who lays his foundation 
upon the sand, The groundwork of advertising is romance. It is 
poetry in its very essence. .... Advertisements are profitable, not 
because they are believed, but because they are attractive. Once 
understand that, and you will cease to ask for truth.’” 


Towards the close of the narrative, when’Magenta House had 
been ruined and a reputation quickly gained had been as 
quickly lost, Robinson reviews his trade philosophy. Disap- 
pointments had come upon him; in love and in commerce he 
had been alike unfortunate, but yet how could he doubt the 
soundness of his principles? They must triumph eventually ; 
if they had failed hitherto, it must have been because he had 
allied himself at the outset with Brown’s trumpery capital. 
How did Barlywig, who spent 40,000/. per annum in advertise- 
ments, begin business? He came to town with twopence in 
his pocket, and swept out a shoemaker’s shop. The giants 
of trade all have done that. Holloway, Moses, Macassar Oil, 
Dr. de Jongh, Revalenta Arabica, Food for Cattle—a glorious 
fraternity whose success abundantly proves the potency of ad: 
vertising—realized the truth that to force a sale is a man’s 
first duty in trade. The book is clever and amusing, the 
satire just and telling. But the state of things which it exposes 
is by no means creditable to a nation boutiquiére. 


Debrett’s Mlustrated Peerage and Titles of Courtesy of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireand. To which % 
added much information respecting the Immediate Family 
Connexions of the Peers. 1871. London: Dean and 
Sons. 


How much better this elegant and portable book than the 
two bulky volumes which years ago it was a toil to hold, and 
anything but a pleasure to examine! This convenience 0 
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size is fairly pointed out by the editor, as adapting it to “the 
drawing-room, the boudoir, the library, or the carriage ;” and, 
he is justified in adding, “to the office, as by its use tradesmen 
yould be able to curb the pretensions of those who assume 
fctitious titles for improper purposes.” “ Debrett’s Peerage 
and Baronetage was,” he says, “a well and favourably known 
york before George the Third was king ;” but neither antiquity 
nor portability would avail it, if it did not possess the far more 
important qualities of comprehensiveness, accuracy, and as 
much of biographical matter well narrated as can be condensed 
ina work of its description. And of the care which brings it 
down to the very latest moment we have the following instance : 
Baron Walsingham died on the 31st of December, 1870; and 
here the fact is duly recorded, and is followed by the biography 
of his successor. 


Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “Cradock Nowell,” &c. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston. 


Another novel from the hand which in “ Cradock Nowell” 
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saddle-bow. . . . It touched me so to see that child, a prey among 
these vultures, that in my foolish rage and burning I stood up and 
shouted to them, leaping on a rock and raving out of all posses- 
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sion. Two of them turned round, and one set his carbine at 
me, but the other said it was but a pixie, and bade him keep his 
powder.” 


The lad had more cause than he knew for his frenzied wrath; 
his father had been killed in an encounter with the robber horde 
a few days before. Wonderful painting of life at the farm 
follows—with the simple, thrifty, loving mother, the two sisters, 
one fair, sweet, and rather silly, the other sharp, clever, and 
bitter even in babyhood, and the ignorant, hardy, zealous 
servants—studied with the minuteness of a Dutch interior. 
When John Ridd is fourteen the gleam of romance crosses his 
path again, this time taking the bright shape of the heroine—a 
pure lily springing up amid the deadly nightshade and briers of 
the outlaws’ den—Lorna Doone. John has had a piteous fall 
in scrambling up the rocky bed of a shallow mountain torrent, 
and when he comes to himself a little girl is rubbing his fore- 


| head tenderly :— 


painted the still life of the forest with exquisite fidelity, and the | 
busy life of the city with originality and power, must be opened | 


hopefully. Mr. Blackmore tells us in his preface that in “ Lorna 
Doone” incidents, characters, time, and scenery are alike 
romantic. He has in fact amplified and embodied some of the 
wild legends of Exmoor in a narrative of coherent interest and 
petsonages distinct and lifelike. John Ridd, who tells the 
story, thus introduces himself :— 


“[ am nothing more than a plain unlettered man, not read in foreign 
languages, as a gentleman might be, nor gifted with long words 
(even in mine own tongue), save what I may have won from the Bible, 
or Master William Shakspere, whom in the face of common opinion 
Ido value highly. In short, I am an ignoramus, but pretty well for 
ayeoman.” 


The Ridds had been substantial farmers for many generations, 
leading toilsome but prosperous lives on the best farm in 
Somersetshire. ‘The gleam of romance which crossed their 
homely horizon—with a real danger and dread to heighten it— 
was caught from the lance-tops and watch-fires of their terrible 
neighbours the Doones, whose chief, Sir Ensor, mad with rage 
at family feuds in which he believed himself wronged, did some 
violent deed which caused him to be outlawed in the year 1640, 
and finding every hand raised against him, took refuge with a 
few adherents in a lonely Exmoor gorge, defended by a natural 
fortress of rock. Here, as the tribe increased, a rude village 
was built, whose half-savage inhabitants lived mainly by rapine. 
This is the first sight John Ridd had of them, when crossing 
“the Doone-track” on his way home from school at Tiverton:— 


“We rode very carefully down one side, and through the soft 
gfass at the bottom, and all the while we listened as if the air was a 
speaking-trumpet. Then gladly we breasted our nags to the rise, 
and were coming to the comb of it, when I heard the sound of 

’ feet knocking up through splashy ground. . . . Just as the 
foremost horseman passed, scarce twenty yards below us, a puff of 
wind came up the glen, and the fog rolled off before it. Suddenly a 
strong red light, cast by the cloud’s weight downwards, spread like 

over the moorland, opened the alleys of darkness, and hung 
on the steel of the riders. . . Most of all,the flinging fire leaped into 
therocky mouth of the glen below me, where the horsemen passed in 

e, scarcely deigning to look round. Heavy men and large of 
slature, reckless how they bore their guns, or how they sat their 

with leathern jerkins and long boots, and iron plates on 
and head, plunder heaped behind their saddles and flagons 

in front of them; more than thirty went along, like clouds 

wn red sunset. Some had carcases of sheep swinging with their 


on, others had deer, and one had a child flung across his 


“1 had never heard so sweet a sound as came from between her 
bright red lips, while there she knelt and gazed at me ; neither had 
I ever seen anything so beautiful as the large dark eyes intent upon 
me, full of pity and wonder. And then, my nature being slow, and 
perhaps for that matter heavy, I wandered with my hazy eyes down 
the black shower of her hair, as to my jaded gaze it seemed ; and 
where it fell on the turf, among it (like an early star) was the first 
primrose of the season. And since that day I think of her, through 
all the rough storms of my life, when I see an early primrose.” 


Years, spent in out-door toils and pleasures, fly fast over 
John’s head, with little to mark them, till one fateful autumn 
evening a good-tempered, fresh-coloured, well-appointed young 
gentleman rides up to the farm on a perfect mare, snatches an 


| old drake from a watery grave for the comfort of pretty Annie, 


lets John endanger life and limb by a wild huntsman ride on 
his beautiful mischievous Arabian, and reveals himself as their 
far-away cousin, Tom Faggus, the great highwayman—“a jovial 
soul, if ever there has been one, not making bones of little 
things, nor caring to seek evil. There was about him such a 
love of genuine human nature, that if a traveller said a good 
thing he would give him back his purse again.” A marvellous 
portrait is this hero, with his fun and daring, his social talents 
and lawless living, his paying toll for the travellers whose 
pockets he has emptied—*“ that they might not be put to in- 
convenience”—and his abundant almsgiving from the gold to 
which he has helped himself. At the love-story which springs 
from the rescue of the rash drake, we must only hint. A more 
reputable but less agreeable relative is Mr. Reuben Huckaback, 
the richest trader in Dulverton—“a very strange old man, 
short in his manner though long of body, glad to do the 
contrary thing to what anyone expected of him, and always 
looking sharply at people, as if he feared to be cheated.” 
There is hope in the family that John will marry Master 
Huckaback’s heiress, wise, gentle, sensible little Ruth. But 


| John is true to a childish vision ; and going to the same spot 


| 


| 





seven years after, he meets his love again. 

“ By the side of the stream she was coming to me, even among 
the primroses, as if she loved them all; and every flower looked the 
brighter as her eyes were on them. I could not see what her 
face was, my heart so awoke and trembled ; only that her hair was 
flowing from a wreath of white violets, and the grace of her coming 
was like the appearance of the first wind flower. The pale gleam 
over the western cliffs threw a shadow of light behind her, as if the 
sun were lingering. Never do I see that light from the closing of 
the west, even in these my aged days, without thinking of her. Ah, 
me, if it comes to that, what do I see of earth or heaven without 
thinking of her ?” 
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of heroines, for whom we needs must share John’s devotion, 
and feel as wroth as he when sagacious Betty Muxworthy, his 
mother’s factotum, attributes his musings and melancholy to a 
bite from a mad dog. Betty is a noticeable character, almost 
as epigrammatic as Mrs. Poyser. She has a horror of book- 
learning :— 

“ Men is desaving, and so is galanies ; but the most desaving of 
all is books, with their heads and tails, and the speckots in ’em, like 
a pig as have taken the maisles. Some folk purtends to laugh and 
cry over’em. God forgive them for lying !” 


How Lorna is at length won from the robbers’ haunt to the 
safe fireside at the farm ; how her beauty dazzles all eyes, and 
her soft playfulness charms all hearts; how she is strangely 
discovered to be no Doone, but a very great lady indeed, 
whom her guardian carries away to the court of King James ; 
how at length John—who finds his way also to the distant city, 
wins court favour, and, to his amazement, the honour of knight- 
hood—recovers his idol, but to what a tragic bridal, we advise 
our readers to discover for themselves. Humour and pathos, 
keen observation of scenery and glowing vigour in bringing 
historical events before us—witness the stirring and grievous 
scenes in the track of Monmouth’s rebellion, and the fierce 
encounter with Colonel Kirke and his Lambs—will reward them 
for the search. 

Os JH 
ISTOPIA THE EAAHNIKHS #IAOAOTIAS. A Translation of Pro- 
fessor J. W. Donaldson’s Continuation of K. O. Miiller’s His- 
tory of the Literature of Ancient Greece, done into modern 
Greek by John Nicholas Valetta. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1871. 

This is not the first evidence of his zeal for ancient as well as 
modern Greek Literature which Mr. Valetta has given to the learned 
world. Having, it would seem, scholastic as well as ecclesiastical 
duties amongst his countrymen and co-religionists in London, he 
has availed himself of the facilities for literary labour and re- 
search which our metropolis affords, with such success and profit 
that he has in the last ten years distinguished himself by an able 
edition of the Letters of Photius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and an interesting survey of the “ Life and Writings of Homer.” 
The former was published by Nutt and Co., the latter by Messrs. 
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| or despairing, but also verified almost every note and reference 





Triibner, and both works were written in his own tongue with the | 


primary object of contributing to the instruction and enlighten- 
ment of the youth of modern Hellas. The same design has 
prompted his present undertaking, the less showy but not less solid 
and laborious task of translating into his vernacular the very able 
and satisfactory continuation of Miiller’s “ History of Greek Litera- 
ture,” which was one of the later works of Professor Donaldson. 
A translation of Miiller’s own portion of this history had been pre- 
viously undertaken and accomplished by Aristides Cyprianus, a 
modern Greek professor of eminence ; but for the less familiar his- 
tory of many later Greek authors, untaught and unread for the most 
part in Greek schools, there was no sufficient manual until it was 
undertaken by Mr. Valetta, and, what is more, finished and in the 
printer’s hands within eleven months. He deserves the credit of 
courage, perseverance, and true patriotism ; the first for risking the 
expense of publishing such a workin a country where, as he says in 
his own quaint Greek, the purses of teachers are insufficient for such 
calls upon them, and the coldness of the climate sadly freezes the 
sympathy which might reasonably be looked for; the second, for 
having not only gone straight through his work without swerving 





of 
Donaldson, and added five hundred or more of his own ; and the 
third, for having done all this with so little hope of compensation, 
that, in a passage of his preface, he seems to contemplate the Pos- 
sibility of incurring loss for #his undoubted service to the cause of 
education in Greece. We will not deny that we take more interest 
in the not egotistic account of his labours in this behalf of which 
the earlier portion of his preface is composed, than in the little 
grievance against the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, and the Lon. 
don correspondent of the Clio, a Greek newspaper, with which the 
remainder is occupied. Knowing what are the express terms of 
our Liturgy’s version of the Nicene Creed, we are certainly disposed 


| to side with the Archbishop in putting a marked full stop at “ pro. 


phets,” at the end of the clause which says of the Holy Ghost 
that He spake by the Prophets. Mr. Valetta argues that the 
two first cecumenical synods nowhere enunciate a belief “in 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and in one Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church,” but “in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
who spake by the Prophets fo one, Holy Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church,” and he appears to think that all who supply the 
word “I believe” before the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, sail in the same boat with Arius. We do not go the 
length of invalidating Mr. Valetta’s scholarship, of which we have 
seen enough in this as well as in his previous works to be able to 
pronounce it of a high order, and we so far sympathize with him 
that we think it hard his Archbishop does not let him know the de- 


| cision of the Synod at Athens upon the question at issue ; indeed, 


we shall be exceedingly curious to see the arguments by which he 
promises shortly to prove his interpretation of the Nicene Creed 
right, and to place those among whom he has found a second home 
in a false position ; but until he has done so, we rather applaud the 
wisdom of the Archbishop in so reading the particular clause of the 
Creed in question as to diminish, not to increase, the points of dif- 
ference between the Anglican Church and the Greek. 

The nature of Mr. Valetta’s arduous work in translating the 
History of Greek Literature is not such as to call forth much 
criticism. His skill in adapting his Greek to the task of repre- 
senting our idioms is certainly remarkable ; and when occasionally 
he breaks up and reconstructs a sentence, we invariably find every 
member of it done justice to. Of his intelligent interest in his 
subject it may be some evidence that in the chapters about 
Socrates and Plato he continually quotes and refers to the writings 
of Grote, Thompson, and Cousin, while upon Xenophon’s history 
he brings to bear the chapters on that topic ia Colonel Mure’s 
Greek Literature. And it is just the same wherever we test him, 
e. g. in the Alexandrian poets and in such less known authors 


| as Babrius, respecting whom Dr. Donaldson gives very slender 


| 
| 


data. Mr. Valetta will be found to have added to Donaldson's 
information about this last writer almost all the results of 
modern European inquiry. Nor is the style of Mr. Valetta’s 
Greek harsh or unpleasant to those who, like ourselves, are 
wedded to the ancient classical Greek prose writers. There 
are of course many modernisms, and a few words to look out m 
the “ Dictionnaire Grec Moderne Frangais” ; but, generally speaking, 
the translation is far from inelegant, and we can recommend it to 
English scholars who want to refresh their memory with particular 
portions of Greek Literature, and at the same time to get a pleasant 
idea of the spoken Greek of a well-educated Hellenist. A good 
sample is the account of the literary charm of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
which is to be found in p. 190 of the 2nd vol. of Donaldson, and 
of which the counterpart presentment is in p. 56, vol. 1. of Valetta, 
It would pass muster as Greek prose of the old sort, and has no 
such obvious excesses of literalism as might have been expected 
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One such we have noted in another place, where “ But, at the same 
ime” is rendered oddly enough dAda ovyxpdves. 

We commend this translation to Greek and English students, 
and cannot help congratulating its author that the fatality which 
had attended his predecessors in the same field, Miiller, Donald- 
son, and Cyprianus, has not extended to himself, as in his preface 
he owns to a misgiving that it might have done. Lives of such 
energy are precious to the cause of education in a land which has 
sich a literature and such a history, 


ae 
RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Golden Counsels ; or, Persuasives to a Christian Life. From the 
Rev. CANON MELVILL’s Lothbury Lectures. Edited by the 
Author of “ Pietas Privata.” London: Houlston and Sons. 


Itis matter for rejoicing that in this volume there are preserved, 
as well for those who heard him themselves as for those who, 
coming after, might else be incredulous of the effects of his pulpit 
doquence—some twoscore choice specimens of the preaching of 
Henry Melvill. By them, and by two volumes of University 
Sermons, he “ being dead will yet speak,” albeit not with the liquid 
honey of heart-drawn persuasion, wherewith, as he preached, he 
enforced weighty arguments, and in manly, unaffected utterances 
pleaded the attractions of personal piety, or in truthful pictures 
boldly rebuked vice. It is thirty years ago, it may be more, 
that we heard his University Course of Sermons at Cambridge, 
ad in a church wherein there was no room “even so much 
as about the door,” within a quarter of an hour before he 
entered the pulpit, this great preacher found at least one auditor 
who has ever since voted him wz//i secundus in sacred oratory. 
Fervid, vigorous, fearless, he seemed at the same time to scorn no 
adornments of style that could add attraction to his pleadings ; to 
undervalue no enhancements of the truth he was enforcing, which 
could be borrowed from copious illustration and splendid imagery. 
Not, like later lights of the pulpit, specially philosophical ; nor yet, 
as others of our own day, depending upon far-fetched applications 
and intellectual surprises, he relied upon the enunciation of plain 
Gospel truths through the medium of studied composition and an 
eamest natural manner. At the time we speak of, when Canon Melvill 
was in his prime, it would have been held treason to class him with 
called “ popular preachers,” or to name him in the same day 
with the vendors of tinsel and frippery in the pulpit. He was 
essentially manly, alike in argument and manner ; while the culti- 
vation bespoken by his style and sentences seemed an evidence of 
one who thought no shame of bestowing his best gifts on the service 
of his Maker, and on the speeding of his Saviour’s message. It 
has been said that he was a constant student, in his early minis- 
terial days, of the French preachers Bossuet and Massillon ; and 
it is probable that his splendid mathematical talents conduced to 
give a substratum of solidity and argument to sermons which were 
alike pre-eminent as to manner and as to matter. It is with grate- 
ful enthusiasm that we welcome later tokens of his eloquent persua- 





sion in the volume now before us, and recognize “the old man | 


tloquent” in few respects differing from the mature preacher of 
y years ago, save perchance in the gentler wisdom, the mellower 
persuasion, the tenderness and affection, with which he charms and 
ilures, whereas before he thrilled and aroused, the conscience. 
These Lothbury Lectures were the fruit of six years’ preach- 
ing on successive Tuesday mornings at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Lothbury ; and, of course, we have in the volume under review only 
aselection from the several courses, designed “to guide the youthful 
Christian in the way to heaven.” But this selection, while it 
induces a high estimate of the tact and judgment of the editor, is 
tot the less calculated to perpetuate the fame of the preacher. It 
will hand down the traditions of a voice now hushed perhaps as 
faithfully as a whole decade of volumes. Of the specimens given 
is not one but might have been listened to with the same 
profit by the schoolboy or apprentice in the metropolis and the 
ng or squire 7 posse at the public school. There is not one 

that may not be read with as much profit by plain folk as by the 
Most critical hearer. To glance at the contents of these Golden 
nsels, one learns from them that the preacher was a thoughtful 
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might escape many, the inversion of order in the blessings given to 
his sons by Isaac. “The dew of heaven is the first thing in 
Jacob’s blessing, and the second in Esau’s” (p. 32). We remit our 
readers to the passage to study for themselves how tellingly this 
distinction is improved by the preacher. One gets a notion of the 
high ground he takes, where, instead of banning the world’s attrac- 
tions as contemptible, he admits, in the lecture on the Best 
Choice, “that it is asking much to ask you to resign the sonship 
of Pharaoh and the treasures of Egypt. But then we have high 
ground to take, when we have abandoned that of the little value of 
what you have to lose. We have to take the ground of a recom- 
pense being in store which shall be more than equivalent to all 
which you renounce, and all which you endure” (p. 45). And then 
what a fine bit of justifiable and skilful casuistry is that where, in 
leading up to “ Our Heavenly Father’s demand” (on the text, “ If 
then I be a father, where is mine honour ?”), he interests his hearers 
in the discussion of the balance of guilt as between an unnatural 
son and an unnatural parent ; and deciding against the former, 
paves his way to an unanswerable argument @ fortiori (pp. 122, 
123). It is vain to attempt to give an idea of the riches of 
Canon Melvill’s illustrative vein, for which he draws upon scripture, 
new and old, upon literature, sacred and profane—his only limit 
being that his image be neither far-fetched nor impertinent. Thus, 
apropos of wandering in our devotions, he likens the “ Let us 
pray ” of the Liturgy to the bells on Aaron’s garments (162) ; and 
upon the subject of a “ change of heart and life,” compares the trans- 
ference from a state of alienation to a state of favour to “an Eden 
with domes and columns of magnificent architecture” taking the 
place of a rude rock and trackless mountain, and a temple of the 
Holy Ghost rising in strength and symmetry from the chaos of a 
corrupt nature. If, as in this case where a reading of the passage 
recalls the comparison of the human soul without education to 
marble in a quarry, by Addison, one sometimes traces back a fine 
similitude of Canon Melvill’s to some distant source, this is, in our 
estimation, but the higher token of the man and of his work. He 
held, with Richard Hooker, that to forego the pursuits of science, 
eloquence, and literature would be to ignore “so many sparkles 
resembling the bright fountain of light from which they rise ;” and 
that human knowledge is to be made a handmaid to divine know- 
ledge. As regards the use of books, this volume contains one 
splendid passage from his lecture “ On the Choice of Companions 
and Books,” with which we shall conclude the notice of a book 
to which no mere notice can do justice. It is indeed a passage 
which did duty in a sermon before his university; but if such 
“gems of oratory” adorned the run of university sermons, their 

repetition would be a boon to audiences multiplied in consequence. 

“Be intimate,” he pleads, “ with the wise of the dead—be specially 
careful what authors you make your companions. Do not think 
that the melody of poetry may compensate for its licentiousness, 
nor the ingenuity of hie for its scepticism. If the senti- 

ments of a book be such as you ought not in conscience to approve, 

its cleverness ought not to make way for it into your study. Hold, 

therefore, communication with wise authors. If ye must have 

poetry, let it be the manly strain of minstrels who have swept the 

chords to noble themes—not the ee of those who have 

been the panderers to base passions. If ye must have philosophy, 

let it be the energetic reasoning of men who really worship truth— 

not the insidious efforts of those who wish to disguise falsehood. 

If ye must have history, let it be the lives of men illustrious by 

their virtues, rather than of those who have no better title to fame 

than prostituted genius and successful villany” (p. 227). 

At this late time of day it may seem to some ol -fashioned to 
hold in foremost esteem the pulpit eloquence of Melvill, but we 
submit that “golden counsels” of this type can never be ill-timed 
or out of fashion. 


The English Bible, and our Duty with Regard to it. A Plea for 
Revision. By THOMAS KINGSMILL ABBOTT, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. ‘ate 

Few people probably are aware how often the English Bible as 
been aa. Tryndale’s, Coverdale’s, the Great Bible, the Genevan, 
the Bishops’ Bible, and the one now received, have all in their turn 
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been accepted in England. The present “Plea” for yet another 
revision points out with great force “ how inconsistent it would be 
to maintain the common right of all Christians to the pure Word, 
and yet to imitate the Romish Church by virtually teaching the 
infallibility of a version.” The importance of accuracy in the 
English Version is justly stated to be vastly increased by the 
fact that “it does actually, and perhaps unavoidably stand in the 
place of the original to many tongues, and doubtless will to many yet 
unknown.” It must have been a matter of no small surprise to many 
that a proposal to revise the Authorized Version which had stood for 
centuries should have been carried with so much ease, and that the 
divines appointed to the work should have started on their labours 
with so fair a prospect of success. We believe, however, that the 
one thing that has successfully initiated and thus far success- 
fully carried on the work has been the frestige and influence of the 
Established Church. No other religious body in the country, 
whatever the opinions of isolated members of its community in 
reference to this question, would have had the courage to do officially 
what Convocation has done, nor occupied a sufficiently exalted 
position to be able to call to its assistance members of other com- 
munions, and thus ensure for the amended Version the respect and 
confidence of scholars. Difficulties have, it is true, arisen in respect 
to this part of the subject, but these are not likely to prove perma- 
nent obstacles in the way of the Revision. The various dis- 
crepancies in the Authorized Version which have provoked adverse 
comment and criticism are here set forth by Mr. Abbott clearly 
and pointedly, but reverently withal, and we venture to predict a 
large circulation for this very able condensation of a very large 
subject. 





—— i a —_ — 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue London Figaro died on the 18th ult. Although its career 
was brief, it displayed a good deal of literary smartness. We 
do not think there is room for a daily of the kind. 





In our review of Routledge'’s edition of “‘ Don Quixote” the 
translator's name was written Charles “ Jarvis,” as on the title- 
page. This is an error, committed primarily by the publishers, 
which has not to our knowledge been detected. Unquestionably 
Charles Jervas, the portrait-painter, pupil of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and friend of Pope, who fallaciously promised his friend that 
certain court beauties should 


“ Bloom in his colours for a thousand years,” 


was the translator of Cervantes’ masterpiece. Pope was left 
a legacy of a thousand pounds by Jervas, and in revenge, as it 
were, asserted that he had translated “ Don Quixote” without 
any knowledge of Spanish, which, as Mr. Carruthers justly 
remarks, “is incredible.” An interesting account of Jervas 
will be found in Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting in England” 
(vol. 1., p. 23 ef seg., ed. 1786). As accuracy is always de- 
sirable, Messrs. Routledge should lose no time in amending 
the title-page to their in every other respect admirable edition 
of “ Don Quixote.” 





Some confusion appearing to exist in many minds between 
the lately eclipsed Sux and the long defunct 7rue Sun, the 
following jottings may be useful to students of newspaper 
history, en attendant the forthcoming work on the newspaper 
press promised by Mr. James Grant, late editor of the Morning 
Advertiser. The True Sun was started by another journalistic 
Mr. Grant, brother to Lord Glenelg, in consequence of a 
quarrel between the proprietors of the Sun. The office of 
the new luminary was nearly opposite its rival on the other side 
of the Strand. Its brilliant staff included Laman Blanchard 


and Leigh Hunt, the latter of whom used to say (serio-comically, 
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but with real feeling) that he was quite ashamed to go in and 
out of the Zrue Sun office lest he should be noticed from over 
the way by Murdo Young, proprietor of the Sua, who had 
always been his friend.* The Zrwe Sun was the first London 
newspaper on which Charles Dickens worked as a reporter, 
But in spite of all this talent it was never a commercial success, 
and was speedily bought by Murdo Young and absorbed in 
the Sun, which at that time, especially during the Reform Bill 
agitation, had attained a reputation for extreme despatch ; speed 
of reporting (by means of five-minute turns in the gallery, a 
thing unprecedented), speed of printing, and speed of circula- 
tion by express post-chaises all over the country. This, be 
it remembered, was long before the epoch of railroads and 
electric-telegraphy. 





THE correspondence columns ot our valued contemporary 
the Atheneum have been rather over-burthened recently with 
attacks on the well-known publishers of the 477 Journal and m- 
merous works of artistic merit of a high order. In their widely 
extended business Messrs. Virtue employ a number of can- 
vassers or colporteurs, who “‘ carry” such works as are published 
by that firm in “parts” or “divisions,” obtain subscribers to 
these works, and deliver them to subscribers at certain stated 
periods until complete. These “number-men” call from house 
to house with specimen parts, and when a work is approved 
and a promise to take it has been been obtained, a “ form of 
order” is submitted for signature, which we need hardly say is 
invariably signed. ‘The order so signed is at once forwarded 
by the canvasser to head-quarters, and in a few days is acted 
on. All this seems very simple, and the system is neither new 
nor confined to the house of Virtue ; but it would appear that 
many persons sign the order to get rid of the canvasser, or sign 
under the mistaken notion that they may take only just so 
many numbers of a work as they choose; in other words, they 
do not read what they sign, and thus unwittingly, and with, as 
we think, a culpable negligence, incur a liability they soon 
become anxious to evade. It is absurd to blame the pub 
lishers for the difficulties which ensue. If people will sign 
documents without a full knowledge of their purport, such 
signataries alone are at fault, as any one with an average 
amount of common sense can decide for himself. Possibly in 
some cases signatures have been obtained under misrepresenta- 
tion ; but even in these, Messrs. Virtue can scarcely be held re- 
sponsible when their form of order is so simple and explicit. But 
where such cases are brought under their notice, and are well 
authenticated, we think the publishers should afford every 
facility for a compromise. Still, the evil remains—eople should 
never sign what they have not first read and thoroughly understood. 
This point has been lost sight of in personalities elsewhere, 
and we urge it as an act of fairness to a firm which has perhaps 
done more than any other in England or America to popularize 
art by issuing at convenient rates and intervals illustrated works 
of the highest class (most of them at an outlay of many 
thousands of pounds each), and that could not have been 
produced otherwise than on the system reprehended, because 
misunderstood, by our contemporary’s angry correspondents 
and their negligent friends. 





On the 17th ult., suddenly died, at St. Andrews, Mr. Robert 
Chambers, LL.D., the well-known author-publisher of Edin- 
burgh, and member of the firm of William and Robert Chambers, 
whose /ournal, with other publications, has maintained af 
almost unequalled popularity for the last thirty-eight yeals. 
He was sixty-eight years of age, and few men have lived 
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more active, useful lives. His “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” 
«Picture of Scotland,” “ Book of Days,” “History of the 
Rebellion of 1745,” and “Domestic Annals of Scotland” 
have placed his name high in literature, being very remarkable 
for the industry they display, their fulness and accuracy. The 
second work attracted the attention of Sir Walter Scott, who 
in his Diary (Feb. 24th,1829) mentions the author as “a clever 
young fellow.” As we write, the sad intelligence reaches us 
that a younger brother has died of grief for his loss. Mr. 
David Chambers was in his 52nd year. ‘This instance of fra- 
jemal affection is very touching. 





Messrs. Hopper and SrouGuron are about to publish 
monthly, under the title of “Catholicity and Freedom,” a series 
of papers on Theological and Ecclesiastical subjects, by various 
wnters, edited by H. R. Reynolds, D.D., President of Cheshunt 
College, and Editor of “ Ecclesia.” The following is a list of 
the subjects :—({1) Baptismal Regeneration, by the Rev. Enoch 
Mellor, D.D., Halifax. (2) The Incarnation of God, by the 
Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., Edinburgh. (3) The 
Catholic Church, by the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, D.D., Editor. 
(s) Art and Religion, by Josiah Gilbert, Esq., Author of “ Cadore 
or Titian’s Country,” &c. (5) Our National Universities 
by Professor A. S. Wilkins, M.A. (6) Creeds and Creed, 
by the Rev. Henry Batchelor, Glasgow. (7) The Church 
of Christ and Congregationalism, by R. W. Dale, M.A., Bir- 
mingham. Dr. Mellor’s paper is published to-day (April rst) 
price one shilling. 





Mr. R. WASHBOURNE, of Paternoster Row, announces the 
publication of the first volume of a series of works to be issued 
under the title of “Early English Religious Literature,” 
which will consist exclusively of the writings of Medizval 
authors, edited by Mr. Charles Edward Tame. ‘The old 
literature of England is exceptionally rich in works of sterling 
merit, which lie buried for the most part in MS. in our public 
libraries, and therefore inaccessible to the general reader. 
Mr. Tame says :— 

“It would indeed be a great thing to have restored the wisdom, 
the learning, and the devotion of the old Catholic Church, which 
has been lost to Catholics hitherto. The restoration of our old 
literature will banish from amongst us that pernicious writing which 
isat once our reproach and our shame.” 

Mr. Tame’s first volume is “Our Lady's Lament and the 
Lamentation of St. Mary Magdalene,” by John Lydgate (circa 


1430), prefaced by an essay on the “ Origin and Growth of | 


English Literature.” We hope to notice it at length in 
an early number. The same publisher has just issued “The 
Monks of Iona ;” in reply to “Iona,” by the Duke of Argyll ; 
it also contains a Review of “The Cathedral, and Abbey 
Church of Iona,” by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles, and is dedicated to the most noble the 
Marquess of Lorne, by J. Stewart M’Corry, D.D. 
_ 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Dame History's Tale of St. George, his Sister and the Dragon 
(|.Hodges); The Scandal in the Establishment of “Old Mother 
Church” (Charles Griffin and Co.); Zhe Coronet, No. V. (Brighton : 
A.M. Robinson); Art Yournal for January, February, and March 
(Virtue and Co.); The Men and Women of the English Reforma- 
tion, No. 1V. (Washbourne).' 


THE FOLLOWING REVIEWS ARE IN TYPE, AND WILL APPEAR 
§ OUR NEXT :—Longman’s Lectures on the History of England ; 
Kaye's Essays of an Optimist; Reminiscences of America, by Two 
Englishmen ; The Perfect Man, by the Rev. Harry Jones, &c. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.—TZhe Story of Recent Missionary 

Workers. By C. M. Yonge, Author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” © 


MESSRS. CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.—Three additional volumes 
to Bell’s English Poets, viz., Prof. Craik’s Edmund Spenser and 
his Poetry. 


—— —— 


MEssRS. VIRTUE & Co.— Homes, Haunts, and Works of Rubens, 
Vandyke, Rembrandt, and Cuyp; and of the Dutch Genre 
Painters, Wlustrated. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., author of the 
“Rambles of an Archzologist among old Books and in Old 
Places.” 


MESSRS. LOCKWOOD AND CO.—A Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Water Supply of Cities and Towns, by William Humber, C.E. 
Tron and Heat; Exhibiting the Principles concerned in the Con- 
struction of Iron Beams, Pillars and Bridge Girders, and the Action 
of Heat in the Smelting Furnace, by J. Armour, C.E. Afining 
Tools; for the use of Mine Managers, Agents, Mining Students, 
&c., by William Morgans, Lecturer on Practical Mining at 
the Bristol School of Mines. Wheeler's Auctioneer’s Assistant. 
New Edition, entirely rewritten. Zhe Workman's Manual of 
Engineering Drawing, by John Maxton, Instructor in Engineering 
Drawing, South Kensington. 7Zreatise on the Metallurgy of Iron, 
by H. Bauerman, F.G.S., A.R.S.M. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Power in Motion: Horse Power, Motion, Toothed 
Wheel Gearing, Long and Short Driving Bands, Angular Forces, 
by J. Armour, C.E. Zhe Application of Iron to Building Strue- 
tures: a Treatise on the Construction of Iron Bridges, Girders, 
Roofs, and other Structures, showing the principles upon which 
such works are designed and their practical application, by Francis 
Campin, C.E. 

J. CAMDEN HOTTEN.—Afone’s Scrap Book. A Supplementary 
Volume to the “ Every-Day Book,” the “ Year Book,” and the 
“‘Table-Book.” From the MSS. of the late William Hone, with 
upwards of one hundred and fifty engravings of curious or eccen- 
tric objects. Thick 8vo, uniform with “ Year Book,” pp. 800. 
The History of Advertising in all Ages and Countries. A Com- 
panion to the “ History of Signboards.” With many very amusing 
Anecdotes and Examples of Successful Advertisers. By Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten. Zhe Englishman’s House, from a Cottage 
to a Mansion : a Practical Guide to Members of Building Societies, 
and all interested in Selecting or Building a House. By C. J. 
Richardson, Architect (Author of “Old English Mansions,” &c.). 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged, with nearly 600 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 550 pages, cloth. Romance of the Rod: an 
Anecdotal History of the Birch in Ancient and Modern Times, 
With some quaint illustrations. Crown 8vo, handsomely printed. 


MEssrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CoO.— Foltings during the Cruise 
of H.M.S.“ Curagoa” among the South Sea Islands in 1865, by 
Julius Brenchley, M.A., F.R.G.S., 1 vol. 8vo, with map and plates. 
Insects at Home, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., in one 
volume 8vo, with numerous illustrations, uniform with “ Homes 
without Hands,” and “Bible Animals,” by the same author. 
The Beginning: its When and its How, by Mungo Ponton, 
F.R.S.E., post 8vo, with very numerous illustrations. Zhe Swéd- 
terranean World, by Dr. George Hartwig, author of “ The Sea 
and its Living Wonders,” “The Harmonies of Nature and Unity of 
Creation,” and “ The Tropical World ;” in 1 vol. 8vo, with maps, 
full-page engravings on wood by G. Pearson, and woodcuts in the 
text. An Introduction to the Theology of the Church of England, 
in an exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, by the Rev. T. P. 
Boultbee, M.A., Principal of the London College of Divinity, St. 
John’s Hall, Highbury, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
fcap. 8vo. The Student's Compendium of the Book of Common 
Prayer, being notes historical and explanatory of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, for the use of theological students and the 
upper forms in schools, by the Rev. H. Allden Nash, Curate of St. 
John’s, Ladywood, Birmingham, fcap. 8vo. A Class-Book History 
of England, illustrated with historical maps, designed for the use 
of students preparing for the university local examinations and for 
the higher classes of elementary schools, by the Rev. D, Morris, 
B.A., Liverpool College. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 
tary contributions; nor can he give any 
attention to anonymous communications. 
All Letters, &c., for the Editor, and Books 
Sor review, should be addressed to Mr.S. R. 
TOWNSHEND MAYER, 25, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C., or to care of the publishers. 





Back numbers are in print, and may he 
had from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, through 
any bookseller or newsagent. 





This day is published, in small quarto, cloth extra, gilt, 
price 12s. 


AMBLES OF AN ARCHA:OLOGIST 

AMONG OLD BOOKS AND IN OLD PLACES: 

being Papers on Art, in relation to Archzology, Painting, 

Art Decoration, and Art Manufacture. By Freperick 

Wiruiam Farruort, F.S.A. Illustrated with Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty-nine Wood Engravings. 

London; VIRTUE and CO., 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


HE SACRISTY: a New Quarterly 
Review of Ecclesiastical Art and Literature. A 
Second Edition of No. I. is now ready. In Part II., ready 
May 1st, will be given a beautifully engraved two-page 
illustration of the new Chalice and Paten, manufactured by 
Lias and Son, and presented to St. Paul's Cathedral by the 
Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, M.A., Minor Canon. 
J. HODGES, 47, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London. 





“THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY.” 


Just published, with steel portrait and woodcuts, 642 pp., 
tos. 6d., cloth elegant, 


HE RICHES OF CHAUCER; in 

which his Impurities have been Expunged, his Spell- 

ing Modernized, his Rhythm Accentuated, and his Obsolete 
Terms woe By Cuartes Cowpen CLARKE. 

“Mr. Clarke’s book will do more than has yet been done 
towards making that which has already been a pleasure to the 
few a pleasure to the many.” — 7imes. 

Also just published, with portrait and 14 wood engravings, 
feap. 8vo, 5s., cloth, gilt edges, 


ALES FROM CHAUCER, IN PROSE. 
Designed chiefly for the use of Young Persons. By 
Cuarces Cowpen CLARKE. 

“ Their reaj ce will be welcomed by many who have 
sought the book for years ; and the sal will interest and 
gratify, certainly the young, and also readers more mature 
t those for whom they were written. We have only to 
add that both volumes have been got up as to paper, print, 
illustration, and especially binding, in a style wie oll their 
inestimable contents.” —//lustrated Review. 


— : LOCKWOOD and CO., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William-street; London, E.C. 
At the THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, the 
Premium upon Policies, six years in force, was reduced 50 
per cent, 
The following are examples of the great economy thus 
secured in the premiums charged to policy holders : 
: ‘cy.| Original Pre- | Cash Bonus| Net Premium 
Age in Policy. mium for £r00.|for the Year | for the Year. 
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Policies on lives either proceeding to or residing in India, 
are granted on specially advantageous terms, at the Chief 
Office of this Society in London, or by its Committees in 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
Or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of Or1eNTAL INGREDIENTS, preserves the 
Teeth, and imparts a Pearl-like Whiteness, eradicates Tartar 
and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance tothe Breath. Price 2s. od. per box. 


HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
WORKS ON GARDENING AND FLOWERS. 





By GEORGE GLENNY, F.R.H.S. 

** Mr. Glenny is so great an authority on all matters relating 

to the garden that we hail the oiilenion of these works 
| with much pleasure.”—Ozford Fournad. 
“The merest tyro may take spade in hand, and, under the 
| direction of these books, raise a little Eden around him. 
They are published at so reasonable a price that they may 
come into the possession of any one who desires to be in- 
structed by them.”—Gilasgow Herald. 


( LEnNYsS CULTURE OF FLOWERS 
AND PLANTS. New Enlarged Edition. With 

Coloured Group of Flowers by James AnpRews, F.R.H.S. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. (Hust ready. 


LENNY’S CULTURE OF FRUITS 
I AND VEGETABLES. With Coloured Group of 
Fruit by James Anprews, F.R.H.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


5s. 
LENNY’S GARDENER’S EVERY- 
DAY BOOK OF HORTICULTURE AND FLO- 
RICULTURE. With Coloured Design of an Ornamental 
Greenhouse by James AnprEws, F.R.H.S. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 


LENNY’S COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
TO THE FLOWER GARDEN AND GREEN- 
HOUSE. With Coloured Group by James ANbDREws, 
F.R.H.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
LENNY’S MANUAL OF  PRAC- 
TICAL GARDENING. With Coloured Design of 
a Landscape Garden by James Anprews, F.R.H.S 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. 
LENNY’S HANDY BOOK ON GAR- 
DENING, WITH THE GOLDEN RULES FOR 
GARDENERS. Twenty-second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 1s. 
LENNY’S GARDENING FOR THE 
MILLION, AND AMATEUR’S AND COT- 
TAGER’S GUIDE, 130th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, limp, 6d. 


London: HOULSTON and SONS, 
65, Paternoster-row. 





Offered at a Large Reduction from Publishing 
Price by Messrs. REEVES and TURNER, 
196, Strand, W.C. 


HAUCER’S ENGLAND. By MATTHEW 
Browne. Illustrated with Engravings of Costumes, 
Domestic Manners, Amusements, &c. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards (pub. 24s.), 7s. ; postage, 1s. [1869 
In the account of the Life of Chaucer, the author has 
availed himself of the lately discovered contemporary ‘‘ House- 
hold Account” which was kept for the Countess Elizabeth, 
the wife of Prince Lionel (third son of King Edward IIT). 
It was in the retinue of Prince Lionel that the poet went to 
France. The author has furnished a graphic description of 
the manners, customs, traditions, &c., of the times. 
DEFOE (Daniel) ; His Life and Recently 
Discovered Writings, extending from 1716 to 1729. 
By Witt1am Lee. Twenty-two plates of facsimiles, por- 
traits, &c. Three handsome volumes, 8vo, cloth, 12s. (pub. 


36s.) [ 186« 
H AZLITT (W.), MEMOIRS OF, with 
Selections from his Correspondence. By W. Carew 
Hazuitt. . Three portraits, two vols., 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. (by 
post 5s. 2d.). [186 
In these new volumes much new matter has been got 
together; besides his letters, extracts are given from his 
diary and a chronological catalogue of his works. 
UGHES’S (Rev. T. S.) HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, in Continuation of Hume and Smollett, 
from the Accession of George III., 1760, to the Accession of 
Queen Victoria, 1837, with Notes, Corrections, &c. With a 
Preliminary Essay ; fine portrait. Seven vols., 8vo, cloth, 
18s. (pub. £3 13s. 6d.) (1855 
L*t TON’S (Lord, Edward Bulwer) MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS ; being Essays 
Criticisms, &c., on the following under-mentioned subjects. 
Three vols., 8vo, cloth, 16s. (pub. £2 2s.) 1868 
On the Reign of Terror, its Causes and Results, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Charles Lamb and some of his Companions, 
Gray's Works, Sir Thomas Brown, Pitt and Fox, Pym 
versus Falkland, The Life of Schiller, and numerous articles 
written in Youth ; ditto on the Influence of Love upon Lite- 
rature and Real Life ; ditto Essays written in Maturity. 





Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ 
Odonto,” and avoid cheap Preparations. 


Printed for the Proprietor by Gitsert & RIVINGTON, 52, 


*,* Monthly Catalogues sent to any address 
post free on receipt of One Stamp. 


St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, E.C., and Published by 
April rst, 1871. 


NEW WORKS. 
RAGMENTS OF SCIENCE FOR un. 
SCIENTIFIC PEOPLE: a Series of d 


Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By Joun Tynpatt, LL.D, 
F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. [Jn a few days, 


HE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE. 
By Lesiie Stepnen, late President of the Alpi 
Club. With Four Woodcut Illustrations by E. Whymper, 
Post 8vo. Price ros. 6d. 
ALVINISM: an Address delivered at 
St. Andrew's, March 17, 1871. _ By James Antuony 
Froupg, M.A., Rector of the University. 8vo. Price as, 64, 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Cabinet Edition, in twelve vols 
crown 8vo, price £3 125. 
AX MULLER’S LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. New and 
Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised. 2 vols., crown 8yo, 
price 16s, , 
ENRIETTA TEMPLE. Being the 
Sixth of the Collected and Revised Edition of the 
Novels and Tales of the Right Hon. B. Disrarut, M_.P., in 
Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Previously published, 
LOTHAIR, 6s.— CONINGSBY, 6s.—SYBIL, 6s, 
TANCRED, 6s.—VENETIA, 6s. 
CONTARINI FLEMING and the RISE of ISKANDER, 
price 6s., on April 3oth. 
EMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS, 
By Marx Boyp. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
NDIAN POLITY : a View of the System 
of Administration in India. By Grorce Cuesnyey, 
Second Edition, revised, with Map. 8vo, price 21s. 

““We are glad to see that Colonel Chesney’s very able 
treatise has reached a second edition. . . . The pa 
edition is really a revised one, and a large part of the chapters 
on finance is re-written.” —conomist. 

HE CANADIAN DOMINION. By 

CHARLES MARSHALL. 1 vol., 8vo, with Ilustr- 

tions. [Ni early ready. 

HE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A. _ By Jamas 

PATERSON GLEDSTONE. 8vo, price 14s. x 

HE MUTUALSCOURGES; or, France 

and her Neighbours: an Historical Drama, in Four 

Acts. By Tuomas Bricstocke. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6. 

ERNE: a Tale. By W. STEUART TRENCH, 

Author of “‘ Realities of Irish Life.” Second Edition, 
revised. 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s. ad 

“* Here we have ancient Irish history, modern Irish politics, 
and sensational after-dinner stories of Irish life, pleasingly 
mixed up and connected by the simplest of love-stories, the 
interest of which is well sustained to the end.”—Dadblin 
Mail. 

Q* INTERNATIONAL REFORM. By 
Freperic Skepoum. 8vo, price 5s. 
SSAYS ON DARWINISM. By the 
Rev. THomas R. R. Streseinc, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo, price 5s. 
TEXT-BOOK OF SCIENCE. 
LEMENTS OF MECHANISM, de 
signed for Students of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. 
Goovrve, M.A. New Edition, with 257 Woodcuts. Small 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. oma 
R. DOBELL’S REPORTS ON THE 
PROGRESS OF PRACTICAL AND SCIENTI- 
FIC MEDICINE, in Different Parts of the World. Contr- 
buted by numerous and distinguished Coadjutors. Vol. IL, 
for the Year 1870. vo, price 18s. : 
HAKSPERE’S KING HENRY IV. 
Parts I. and II., and KING JOHN. With Notes and 
other Aids for the use of Schools and Candidates. Edited 
by the Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A. 12mo, Each Playpnee 


1s. 

“These Plays are explained by illustrative notes and nu 
merous extracts from the old chronicles from which ° 
materials of them were apparently drawn, and they are we 
adapted for scholastic or private study. The Editor s pnmary 
intention is to furnish a varied series of manuals of gramme 
tical construction, parsing, and paraphrasing :—subjects 
generally required at test-examinations for appointments 
the Civil Service, as well as for the degrees conferred at ¢ 
University Middle-class Examinations. The Notes to the 
Historical Dramas are for the most part explanatory of obso- 
lete manners and customs, and obscure historical allusions, 
rather than of the language, which throws these plays 
is wonderfully clear, spontaneous, and intelligible. A study 
of one of Shakspere’s plays, with the help of Mr. Hunters 
notes, is a great improvement upon the Enfield’s od 
method of committing some of the chief soliloquies : 
logues to menery without a word of commentary or xP 
tion.” —Pudblic Opinion. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 
READER, and DYER. 


—— 


Hovutston & Sons, 65, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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